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ORIGINS OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT OF 1887 


By Geratp D. Nasu* 


A COMPREHENSIVE history of railroad regulation tor the 

period after 1865 still remains to be written, but several 
investigations have pointed to possible approaches to the subject. 
Thus it has been recognized increasingly that the agrarian, or 
Western, influence in the movement for national legislation was 
in the past much overemphasized. Not only did the Granger move- 
ment have very definite Eastern antecedents, but the Granger 
legislatures themselves were dominated primarily by small busi- 
nessmen, not by farmers.’ At the same time, the activities of 
urban merchant groups on behalf of federal regulation are only 
beginning to be explored.? While the exact composition of the 
movement for federal legislation has not as yet been delineated 
clearly, it is apparent that it was too diverse and complex to be 
explained in terms of one set of influences only. Rather it re- 
sulted from the planned, as well as disjointed, efforts of a great 
multiplicity of groups. 

The main purpose of this paper is to describe the activities of 
another of these groups, the independent oil producers and refiners 
of Pennsylvania. Here was a body of aggrieved interests, neither 
urban nor agrarian, but representing Eastern producers. They 
must, however, be counted among the most important groups 

*Dr. Gerald D. Nash, who has contributed articles to Business History 
and the Journal of Southern History, is at present working on a book, “The 
Role of Government in the Economy of California, 1849-1911.” The present 
article is a by-product of a larger study of the traditional role of government 
in the American economy. 

*John D. Hicks, “The Development of Civilization in the Middle West, 
1860-1900,” in Dixon Ryan Fox, ed., Sources of Culture in the Middle West 
(New York, 1934), 88-89; Frederick Merk, “Eastern Antecedents of the 
Granger Movement to 1875,” Agricultural History, VI (January, 1949), 1-8; 
G. H. Miller, “Origins of the Iowa Granger Law,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XL (March, 1954), 657-680. 

*See Lee Benson, Merchants, Farmers, and Railroads: Railroad Regula- 
tion and New York Politics, 1850-1887 (Cambridge, 1955), pp. 204-205, 


214-221, 228-232, 241-246. For an earlier statement of this position, see John 
Moody, The Railroad Builders (New Haven, 1919), pp. 229-231. 
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pressing for government regulation, for it was their direct in- 
fluence which in 1878 led to the introduction of the Reagan Bill 
in the House of Representatives. And it was the Reagan Bill 
from which the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 was finally 
written. Since the positive contributions of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany are at present receiving careful scrutiny, it is perhaps ap- 
propriate, too, to examine the activities of the independent oilmen 
in the 1870’s.* Theirs may have been a losing battle, yet one 
which was not without its positive results. 
* * * 


Two oil wars marred the process of consolidation which John 
D. Rockefeller was undertaking in the 1870’s. The first of these, 
in 1872, was called forth by the formation of the South Improve- 
ment Company. This corporation was established, in part, to 
facilitate the granting of rebates to the Standard Oil Company by 
the various railroads. Yet it had hardly been created when it met 
vigorous resistance from the Independents of western Pennsyl- 
vania, Almost immediately they embarked on a publicity campaign 
in which they enlisted the public’s, and even the President’s, 
support.* Then, too, a bill for the federal regulation of interstate 
commerce was introduced in the House of Representatives.® And, 
amidst the general uproar in Pennsylvania, the legislature there 
took steps to revoke the charter of the corporation.* Under such 
circumstances the South Improvement Company was abandoned, 
with results that seemed at the time to constitute a victory for 
the Independents. But it was a Pyrrhic victory at best. 

For the growth of Standard Oil and the consequent decline of 
the Independents continued to lead by various steps to one final, 
desperate outburst in the Oil War of the fall of 1877. Already 


* Studies of the Standard Oil Company that have appeared already include 
R. H. Hidy = M. E. or Pioneering in Big Business, 1882-1911 (New 
York, 1955) ; Gibb and E. H. Knowlton, Resurgent Years, rorr-1927 
(New York, 1986) ; and Paul H. Giddens, Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Oil Pioneer of the Middle West (New York, 1955). 

*Ida Tarbell, The History of the Standard Oil Company (New York, 
1904), I, 78, 94; Rolland H. Maybee, Railroad Competition and the Oil 
Trade, 1855-1873 (Mount Pleasant, Mich., 1940), 407 

°Cong. Record, 42d Cong., 2d sess., 2298. 

° Harold M. Helfman, “Twenty-Nine Hectic Days: Public Opinion and the 
Oil War of 1872,” Pennsylvania History, XVII (April, 1950), 137. A 
scholarly study of the independent oil producers and refiners in Pennsylvania 
is greatly needed. 
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ORIGINS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 183 
in March of 1875 the Standard combination openly took the 
initiative by organizing the Central Association, a group of re- 
finers under the presidency of John D. Rockefeller. While the 
objectives of this group were at first not clearly known, by October 
its function had become quite obvious. Much like the South Im- 
provement Company, it was designed to facilitate the granting of 
rebates to the Standard Oil Company from the Central, Erie, and 
Pennsylvania Railroads.‘ With pressures mounting, the Inde- 
pendents looked about for means of relief. 

Early in 1876, therefore, their demand for federal regulation of 
railroads was again heard in Congress. The spokesman for the 
Oil regions in the House of Representatives was Congressman 
James H. Hopkins from Pittsburgh.’ As a first step to the eventual 
enactment of such legislation, he endeavored to secure a Con- 
gressional investigation of railway discriminations. On May 21, 
1877, the House passed his resolution, calling for such an inquiry 
to be conducted by the regular Committee on Commerce.® 

Whatever hopes the independent oilmen may have had were 
soon clouded, however, since the investigation failed dismally in 
its objectives. When the Committee began to hold hearings early 
in June, few of the railroadmen summoned even bothered to an- 
swer its subpoena, while those who came revealed practically 
nothing concerning their company’s discriminatory practices.’® 
Nor were the hearings conducted in an impartial manner. In 
fact, at various sessions the Committee’s chairman, Representa- 
tive Hereford from West Virginia, was “advised” by Johnson N. 
Camden, also of West Virginia, who had just joined Standard 
Oil. Camden sat at Hereford’s side to whisper suggestions in his 
ear and, as a contemporary put it, “practically presided.”"! Finally 
such testimony as had been taken by the Committee simply “dis- 


* Tarbell, op. cit., I, 148-149; Allan Nevins, John D. Rockefeller, the 
Heroic Age of American Enterprise (New York, 1940), I, 482-483. 

® Tarbell, op. cit., I, 168; Nevins, op. cit., II, 95-96; Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress, 1774-1950 (Washington, D. C., 1950), 1329. 

°Cong. Record, 44th Cong., 1st sess., 3309. An earlier resolution which 
proposed to set up a special investigatory committee had failed. [bid., 3104. 

” New York Times, June 21, 28, July 11, 1876. 

™ New York Herald, January 19, 1884; Harold Peck, Twenty Years of 
the Republic (New York, 1906), 139. Camden’s connections with Standard 
Oil are discussed in Festus P. Summers, Johnson Newlon Camden (New 
York, 1937), 180-193. 
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appeared” from the Committee room.’? Consequently, the whole 
investigation was abandoned. 

Hopkins, nevertheless, introduced an interstate commerce Dill 
designed to serve the needs of his constituents. The actual bill 
reputedly was prepared by one of the legal counsel of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad, a line chafing under Rockefeller’s 
agreements with competing railroads.1* Simple and short, the 
measure prohibited rebates and discriminations, and provided for 
open posting of rate schedules. Responsibility for the enforcement 
of these provisions was left to the regular courts."* 

To emphasize the national appeal of such an interstate com- 
merce measure Hopkins sought to enlist the support of others. 
Among those who had expressed an interest in his efforts was 
Congressman John H. Reagan of Texas, the former Postmaster 
General of the Confederacy.* Ever since ante-bellum days the 
Texan had shown great concern over the problem of monopoly 
in transportation.** Reagan was in a better position to further 
railroad legislation than Hopkins, for he was a member of the 
Commerce Committee, which the latter was not. Hopkins, accord- 
ingly, asked Reagan to take full charge of his bill, and to see it 
through. But in 1876 Reagan refused to take an active part in 
the advocacy of national railroad legislation, since he had not 
resolved his own doubts regarding the constitutionality of federal 
action in this sphere.*’ The Hopkins Bill of 1876 thus died in 
the Committee of Commerce to which it had been referred. 

But Hopkins’ prodding of Reagan was to continue. Hopkins 
himself could take little direct action since he was not elected to 
the 45th Congress. In the fall of 1877, however, he wrote a letter 
to Reagan, the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, in 
which he urged him to carry on, to introduce an interstate com- 


* Hopkins in Cong. Record, 48th Cong., 2nd sess., 63. Representative 
Reagan of Texas said it had been stolen. See Nevins, of. cit., II, 98. 

* According to the Chicago Tribune, January 28; 1880. 

* The bill is reprinted in Cong. Record, 44th Cong., 1st sess., 5029. 

* Reagan in U. S. Congress, House, Miscellaneous Documents, 47th Cong., 
= XIII, No. 55 (Washington, 1882), 265, hereafter cited as Hearings, 
1882. 

* See, for example, Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 1st sess., 2336-2337, 2412; 
Confederate States of America, Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 
1863 (Richmond, 1864), p. 11 in = Papers. 

* Reagan in Hearings, 1882, p. 265. 
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ORIGINS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 185 
merce bill in this new Congress.’* Meanwhile Reagan’s doubts 
concerning the constitutionality of Congressional legislation on the 
subject had been resolved by the United States Supreme Court 
decision in Munn vy. Illinois, on March 1, 1877."° Reagan’s per- 
sistent fear of monopoly in transportation, therefore, and the needs 
of the oil producers, coincided. 

In the fall of 1877 a second major oil war was in the making. 
On October 17, 1877, Rockefeller signed a famous agreement with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad by which, in return for a guaranteed 
tonnage, he was to receive rebates on all oil shipments.*° Moreover, 
one of the major pipe lines, the Empire Pipe Line, was sold to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which immediately transferred it to the 
Standard Oil Company.*! Utter and complete terror prevailed 
among the independent oilmen. Apart from the general depreciation 
of the oil business brought about by the publication of the agree- 
ment, the loss to the oil country of the single day’s transaction 
was estimated at $400,000.?* 

The reaction of the oil regions was immediate. A wave of 
excitement swept western Pennsylvania which resulted in a flurry 
of activity. “The Spirit of ‘72’ is abroad,” declared the Oil City 
Derrick.** From November 21 to 23, 1877, a congress of pro- 
ducers and refiners met at Titusville to unite on action to be taken 
against the Standard Oil combination.* Here a Producer’s Union 
was formally organized, designed specifically to fight this latest 
of Rockefeller’s moves. While the newspapers reported the pro- 
ceedings of the congress, its sessions were held in secret, for, if 
the Independents were to be successful, “the only weapons that 
will lead them to victory ... are the same art and the same 

18 Reagan in U. S. Industrial Commission, Report (Washington, 1900), 
IV, 344; original typescript of his testimony in Library of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

® Reagan in Congress. Record, 45th Cong., 2d sess., 3405. 

” For a copy of agreement see U. S. Congress, House, Report on Investi- 
gation of Trusts, 50th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington, 1888), IX, 208-210. 

* Pittsburgh Daily Despatch, October 20, 1877. 

* Parker Daily, quoted ibid. 

* November 22, 1877. 

* Pittsburgh Daily pepe’, November 21, 22, 23, 24, 1877; Pittsburgh 
Post, November 21, 22, 23, 24, 1877; Oil City Derrick, November Zi. ae 
23, 24, 1877. Tarbell is not correct when she writes that the newspapers did 
not report the proceedings: Tarbell, op. cit., vol. II, p. 213. See also “A 
History of the Organization, Purposes, and T ransactions of the General 


Council of the Petroleum Producer’s Unions,” in Report on Investigation 
of Trusts, TX, 692. 
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quiet, underhanded working that their enemies know so well how 
to use.”*> The object of the first meeting had been to secure a 
working organization. Now a second was scheduled to assemble 
from December eleventh to the fourteenth, to decide on final 
strategy to be taken by the Producer’s Union.** 

The main concern of Congress was with the transportation 
problem. Among the first actions taken in November was the 
appointment of a Committee on Transportation which was to 
initiate, and lobby through the United States Congress, some 
form of legislation to outlaw discriminations in railway transpor- 
tation, the main grievance of the oilmen.*’ Chairman of the com- 
mittee was E. G. Patterson, one of the most active oilmen in the 
region, who had already done much to secure the Congressional 
investigation of 1876. Within a month, by the time of the second 
meeting, he had prepared the first draft of an interstate commerce 
bill, more elaborate than the old, simple Hopkins measure, to 
which the Union’s counsel, George Hibbard of Buffalo, then put 
the final legal touches.*$ 

Speed was required, since the plight of the Independents 
steadily worsened. Consequently, on January 21, 1878, the inter- 
state commerce bill prepared by the Producer’s Union was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Congressman Watson 
of Pennsylvania.” At the same time, a delegation of oilmen, in- 
cluding Patterson, went to Washington to lobby for the measure 
in the House.*° 

Nor was the Union inactive on the local scene. An energetic 
effort was made to secure the passage of an anti-discrimination 
bill in the Pennsylvania Legislature. On February 14, 1878, 
Senator Fertig introduced the bill in the State Senate where it 
passed, 36 to 1. Despite repeated attempts, it failed by one vote 
to obtain the approval of the lower house.** This bill was an exact 


* Parker Daily, quoted in Pittsburgh Daily Despatch, October 23, 1877. 

® See Oil City Derrick, December 12, 15, 1877. 

* Titusville Herald, quoted in Pittsburgh Post, November 20, 1877; Oil 
City Derrick, November 22, December 12, 15, 1877; Pittsburgh Daily 
Despatch, November 22, 1877. 

* Tarbell, op. cit., I, 169; II, 214-215. 

” Cong. Record, 45th Cong., "2d sess., 442; Tarbell, op. cit., II, 213. 

© Oil City Derrick, January 24, 1878. 

Journal of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1878 
(Harrisburg, 1879), 283, 518; House Journal (1878), 615, 764, 1017, 1143- 
1145; Oil City Derrick, February 15, April 23, May 6, 13, 16, 1878. 
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ORIGINS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 187 


copy oi the Watson Bill, then pending in Washington.** With its 
tabling in the lower chamber of the State Legislature, the Inde- 
pendent’s main hope lay in federal action. 

In Washington, Congressman Reagan sought to stir the House 
to action. On February 26, 1878, his Committee on Commerce 
reported out Watson’s bill favorably, but temporarily recommitted 
it for textual revision.** Because of the hurry in which the measure 
had been drafted, little care had been taken to achieve clarity. In 
fact, it abounded with so many whereif’s and whereas’s that the 
Committee trying to simplify it had simply given up the task. 
Reagan himself spent the summer recess of 1878 in clarifying the 
rather simple provisions of the bill.** Besides the prohibition of 
rebates, taken over from the Hopkins Bill, the oilmen had added 
a rigid short-and-long-haul clause. Now Reagan included, too, a 
prohibition of railway pools.** It was in this form that the oil- 
men’s interstate commerce bill was transformed into what was to 
become known as the Reagan Bill. When Congress reconvened 
in December, 1878, Reagan again brought up the railroad ques- 
tion. And on December 11 the House passed the Reagan Bill by 
a vote of 139 to 104, the Pennsylvania delegation casting twenty- 
one of its twenty-four votes for the measure.*® 


“Both bills are reprinted in full in Oil City Derrick. See February 15, 
1878, for Fertig Bill; February 26, 1878, for Watson Bill. See also Argu- 
ment of John P. Green, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, before 
the Committee on Commerce of the House of Representatives on January 
22, 1880 (Philadelphia, 1880), 1-3. 

= Cong. Record, 45th Cong., 2d sess., 1339-1340; House, Reports, 45th 
Cong., 2d sess., No. 245; New York Times, February 28, 1878. 

“ Cong. Record, 45th Cong., 2d sess., 3409; ibid., 45th Cong., ‘3d sess., 94. 

® Tbid., 45th Cong., 3d sess., 94. 

* Thid., 101; New York Times, December 12, 1878. This vote has usually 
been interpreted as evidence of a sectional alignment of the South and 
West against the East, and as a manifestation of agrarian pressure: Solon 
Buck, The Granger Movement (Cambridge, 1913), 227, 230; C. V. Wood- 
ward, Reunion and Reaction: the Compromise of 1877 and the End of Recon- 
struction (Boston, 1951), 240; L. Hacker and B. Kendrick, The United 
States Since 1865 (New York, 1932), 273; H. U. Faulkner, American 
Economic History (New York, 1943), 498. But the origins of the bill 
themselves bespeak the major influence behind railway legislation in De- 
cember of 1878. Many Westerners opposed the bill since they were benefiting 
from the low through rates of the railroads, and thus were little interested 
in abolishing railroad discriminations. See, to this effect, declaration of 
National Grange in 1879, and its refusal to support the Reagan Bill in 
1880, in National Grange, Journal of Proceedings, 1879 (Philadelphia, 
1879), 86; ibid., 1880 (Philadelphia, 1880), 92, 144. One of the Western 
fears, in fact, was that the short and long haul clause of the Reagan Bill 
would result in higher rates. See Chicago Tribune, December 13, 1878; 
por gio of Bragg and Cannon in Cong. Record, 45th Cong., 2d sess., 3392, 
3395-3399. 
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Jubilation marked the Oil Region’s reaction to the passage of 
the Reagan Bill in the House. “This is the measure on which the 
oil producers have set their hearts,” declared the Pittsburgh Post.* 
Gratitude for the sponsor of the bill was not lacking since “the 
provisions in the interest of the oil producers . . . were brought 
forward by Mr. Reagan.’’* “This is a grand triumph for the pro- 
ducers unceremoniously obtained,” noted the Oil City Derrick, 
inasmuch as the bill passed “embracing all the amendments sug- 
gested by the producers.”*® A general feeling of exuberance spread 
through western Pennsylvania. Congratulations were exchanged, 
telegrams conveying thanks sent to Washington, and special 
meetings held. “At last the long dark night of depression is about 
to give way to the broad genial rays of the coming day,” wrote the 
Oil City Derrick in mirroring the general feeling of the day.*° 

Such optimism was as premature as it was unwarranted, how- 
ever, since Senate opposition was too strong to allow for the 
passage of an interstate commerce bill. Though the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate held hearings on the Reagan Bill in 
January and February, 1879, no further action was taken. One 
of the Senators from Pennsylvania, Wallace, sought to expedite 
action by introducing a resolution on February 6, 1879, which 
urged Senate consideration of the measure, but this was tabled.*! 
The Reagan Bill died in the 45th Congress, and the oilmen failed 
to secure relief. It is doubtful, to say the least, whether even the 
enactment of the bill would have restored competition in the oil 
trade. In 1880 the remaining Independents came to an agreement 
with the Standard Oil Company which amounted to virtual sur- 
render.** The victory of 1872 was not to be repeated. 

x * x 

The introduction and passage of the Reagan Bill in the House 
represented a last major effort by the independent oil producers 
and refiners to prevent domination of the oil industry by John D. 
Rockefeller. It was with deserved credit that the Union later 


* December 12, 1878. 

*S Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, December 12, 1878. 

*® December 12, 1878. 

“ December 13, 1878. See also Pitisburgh Post, December 12, 1878, Pitts- 
burgh Evening Chronicle, December 12, 1878, for similar sentiments. 

“Cong. Record, 45th Cong., 3d sess., 1045. 

““A History of the . . . Producer’s Unions,” in Report on Investiaation 
of Trusts, 714. 
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ORIGINS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 189 
claimed that “it procured to be prepared and introduced into Con- 
gress the first and original bill since known as the interstate com- 
merce act . . . advocated by . .. Mr. Reagan.”** As a remedy 
with which to halt their decline, and as an effort to impede the 
consolidation of the Standard Oil Company, the petroleum pro- 
ducer’s bill clearly was a failure. 

But the oilmen’s bill must be considered an important step in 
the evolution of federal railroad legislation. It was a contribution 
not so much to entrepreneurship in the oil business as to the 
equally important function of government regulation of entrepre- 
neurs. Though the bill of 1878 died in the 45th Congress, there- 
after until 1886 Reagan advocated it in every succeeding Congress. 
Meanwhile, the sentiment for some form of interstate com- 
merce legislation became stronger in the ’80’s. Aggrieved groups 
of all kinds, whether merchants, farmers, or producers, clamored 
for national railroad regulation. Whatever their particular de- 
mands, however, their efforts usually focused on specific measures 
already before Congress, of which the most noted was the Reagan 
Bill. It was in this manner that the bill framed by, and for, the 
oil interests of Pennsylvania took on the character of national 
legislation. A comparison, line by line, of the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887, with the Hopkins Bill of 1876, and the Reagan Bills 
of 1878 and 1885, in substantive content as well as in specific 
phraseology, reveals an identity which is explained by the earlier 
lineage.** The Massachusetts Railroad Commission or the Granger 
Laws may have influenced national railway regulation, but if so 
only indirectly. For the direct origins of the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887 must be sought very specifically in the Pennsylvania 
Oil Wars of the 1870's. 

The Pennsylvania oilmen’s influence on national railroad legis- 
lation suggests the need for a broad interpretation of the move- 
ment for federal regulation. Such was the diversity of the groups 
desiring regulation that no one-sided approach, whether sectional, 
urban, or agrarian, will suffice as an explanation. Moreover, con- 
flicting demands within each group also cannot be ignored. Cer- 


“ Toid., 693. 
“* Those who wish to compare the bills can find them in the order named, 
in Edward McPherson, Handbook of Politics, 1888 (Washington, 1888), 
7-10; Cong. Record, 44th Cong., Ist sess., 3409; McPherson, Handbook, 
1880, 70-72; tbid., 1886, 10-12. 
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tainly, agrarian pressures help to explain part of the movement 
for government railroad regulation. When the exact influence of 
urban merchants is better known, it may help to explain another 
significant segment. Further investigation into the subject will 
probably uncover other interests which played an important role. 
The emphasis accorded the Pennsylvania oilmen in this paper 
should not imply that their influence outweighed all others. Yet 
their important, if inconspicuous, role in the enactment of national 
railroad regulation must be stressed, since it was they who shaped 
the actual form which one of the earliest attempts at federal regula- 
tion of business enterprise was to take. 

















JAMES D. HARRIS AND 
WILLIAM B. FOSTER, JR., CANAL’ ENGINEERS 


By Husertis M. CumMmINGs* 


EOCCUPIED in 1831 in Pennsylvania Canal work and as- 
signed to the Lycoming Line of the West Branch Division 
on the Susquehanna, Principal Engineer James D. Harris could 
be comfortable about his employment. His supporters on the Canal 
Board were President James Clarke and Commissioner John 
Mitchell. With the latter he could cooperate cordially not only as 
a Centre County man who had known his father and grandfather 
but also as an enthusiast for the Public Works and an experienced 
surveyor and engineer ; and, for three years after his appointment, 
Harris remained in constant touch with his friend and sponsor. 
Numerous details of both construction and surveillance on the 
West Branch Canal occupied their correspondence: matters of 
location, of building sluices, dams, raft chutes, outlet locks, and 
the like; difficulties of channel and water supply; the trustworthi- 
ness or untrustworthiness of contractors’ own estimates of work 
done or to be done by them; extension of the canal beyond Wil- 
liamsport to connect it with a dam at the mouth of Bald Eagle 
Creek; reflections on the relation of “boisterous times in the 
House”! to the power of the Canal Commissioners ; suits of prop- 
erty-holders against the engineer for “forcible entry, trespass and 
damage’ to their land or water rights; canal loans and appropria- 
tions; estimates and re-estimates for the Bald Eagle Dam; im- 


*Dr. Hubertis M. Cummings’ studies of Pennsylvania waterways, such as 
the “Song of a River,” “Pennsylvania: Network of Canal Ports,” and 
“Theodore Burr and His Bridges Across the Susquehanna,” are well known 
to readers of Pennsylvania History. Here the author resumes and com- 
pletes his account of the career of James D. Harris, canal engineer. Dr. 
Cummings’ earlier studies of Harris will be found in Pennsylvania History, 
January and October, 1951. 

+John Mitchell to J. D. H., January 29, 1834; Harris Papers, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission. 

2J. D. H. to John Mitchell, January 31, 1834; H. P. 
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minent reduction of Harris’ staff of assistants as the Lycoming 
Line approached completion in 1834.° 

By that time men were thinking of the approaching end of 
Governor George Wolf's administration. The principles of Anti- 
Masonry were much in the air. Political change continued to be 
scented or feared by men who thought at all politically. James D. 
Harris, who had come back into the State’s employ in April, 1831, 
at a salary of $1,750,* realized that his own appointment might 
presently be cancelled. He wrote then on August 28, 1834, to 
John Mitchell, urging his best claims for retention: “The fact 
of my having been engaged in the service at the commencement 
of the improvements (though not uninterruptedly during their 
progress), my attachment to Pennsylvania and her interests, per- 
haps partly in consequence of being one of her sons & having 
rendered, I believe quite as much service and less compensation 
for the same and less compensation than most of the engineers 
in the employ of the State for the last three years.”* He no longer 
needed to fear machinations against him by James S. Stevenson; 
that censorious and dubious personality, and friend of Jackson- 
ianism, had died nearly three years before on October 13, 1831, 
when, whatever Abner Lacock and James D. Harris may have 
thought on the occasion, the Allegheny Democrat had rendered 
him the highest praises* for courage, industry, patience during 
suffering, and fidelity in public service. 

But Harris’ thoughts were neither wholly on moral retribution 
or the Pennsylvania Canal. Like his father and both his grand. 
fathers he was essentially a man of action and of friendships. Em- 
ployments and loyalties alike made up his life. John Mitchell had 
always been his friend, Abner Lacock had become that in Western 
Division days. The members of his own engineering staffs were, 
it is obvious from the frequency of the letters of the younger men 
to him, fond and respectful of him. His aides had stood by him 
in the “Memorial” of March, 1830. They would stand by again. 

Outstanding among the friendships, if numerous communica- 
tions are of any significance, was that with William Barclay 


*John Mitchell to J. D. H., November 23, 1834; H.P. 
* Report of the Canal Commissioners, March 9, 1832, p. 16. 
°J. D. H. to John Mitchell, August 28, 1834; H. P. 
° Allegheny Democrat, October 18, 1831. 
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Foster, Jr., of Pittsburgh. It is probable that this cordiality began 
in 1826, when James D. Harris first went to that western town 
to be an assistant to Nathan S. Roberts. The story is told that 
during that year Mr. Roberts and his corps were invited to be 
the guests of William B. Foster, Sr., across whose land they were 
taking the canal location. At dinner the engineer spoke of his need 
of more help: “Suppose you let your son go with us . . . and 
learn to be an engineer.”’ The proposition, it is said, was ac- 
cepted.’ But the adoptive son of the elder Foster, and the brother 
of Stephen Collins Foster, was not on Harris’ staff in 1828, as 
a letter from Harris to General Lacock on May 29° shows, and 
he was not enrolled with Harris’ supporters in the 1830 “Me- 
morial.” Not until April 16, 1831, have we any direct evidence 
of the acquaintance of the two men. 

Then, ten days after the appointment of Engineer Harris to the 
Lycoming Line, young Foster addressed him through his brother 
Andrew, adding a postscript to that gentleman’s letter. Andrew 
was dubious about leaving his partnership with Caleb Alexander 
in Pittsburgh to take a position with James; Foster volunteered 
his own services, provided that Andrew did not accept.’® The 
applicant aspired to a sub-assistantship. 

Harris’ August reply from Williamsport was brief and to the 
point. A vacancy then existed in his staff. The Canal Commis- 
sioners were friendly. Foster could apparently have the position 
he had asked for. But he signed cordially: “I remain very truly 
your Friend, Jas. D. Harris.”’* The appointee was prompt in 
accepting “cheerfully.”’* Where should he join Mr. Harris? Would 
Mr. Harris advise him as to the most direct route to take? * He 
remained “your obliged friend and Hble Servt, Wm. B. Foster, 
_ 


Harris again answered formally; but he was _ scrupulously 


*Evelyn Foster Morneweck: Chronicles of Stephen Foster's Family, 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1944, vol. I, p. 39. 
8 Ibid. 
® Western Division Reports and Miscellaneous Documents, Pennsylvania 
Canal Commissioners, Pa. Land Office, Harrisburg, vol. I, item 57. 
” Andrew D. Harris to J. D. H., April 16, 1831, Postscript; H. P. 
1J. D. H. to Wm. B. Foster, Jr., August 30, 1831; H. P. 
2 Wm. B. F., Jr., to J. D. H., September 7, 1831; H. P. 
8 Thid. 
** Ibid. 
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courteous in giving his prospective sub-assistant at $2.00 a day™ 
directions as to how to get to Jersey Shore. Let him take the 
Philadelphia Turnpike, Northern Route, to Water Street; and 
there secure a Bellefonte stage on Tuesday, Thursday, or Satur- 
day which would bring him the whole way on. Moreover he 
closed: “Give my respects to your father and other members of 
the family,’’* in that message indicating familiar acquaintance 
with the Foster household. 

In one way or another the two men were to be intimately 
associated for the next decade; and, when they were not serving 
on the same one canal project, correspondence between them was 
regular. From July, 1834, to November, 1839, letters from Foster 
regularly saluted James D. Harris either as “My dear friend” 
or “dear friend”; and in them was every cordiality of expression. 
From October to January, 1834, Foster remained on Harris’ staff, 
and under his directions rose from sub to principal assistant. 
Then, while his superior continued labors along the West Branch, 
he accepted an appointment in Kentucky to work on the public 
improvements in that State. On his way to the new duties, he 
stopped long enough in Harrisburg to note trends there in the 
Legislature and to have “the old general” (He probably meant 
Abner Lacock) declare to him that we cannot “borrow any more 
money on account of that execrable old tyrant having deranged 
the whole fiscal concerns of the country.”!7 From Pittsburgh he 
wrote his pleasure at learning there that the Appropriation Bill 
had passed both Houses in Kentucky by “a vast majority.”’'® 

Much as Harris himself enjoyed the thought of service to his 
native Commonwealth in its public undertakings, he withdrew 
from State employment during the following year. By that time 
he was interested not only in Judge Thomas Burnside’s purposes 
of constructing a slackwater and canal system along Bald Eagle 
Creek in the interest of the iron industry, in view of which he 
estimated’® for the Judge tonnage and property already descending 
that creek to commerce. Also he was interested in plans now 


% Report of Canal Commrs., March 23, 1832, p. 16. 

*jJ. D. H. to Wm. B. F., Jr., September 15, 1831; H. P. 
“Wm. B. F., Jr., to J. D. H., January 5, 1834; H. P. 
Wm. B. F., Jr., to J. D. H., February 13, 1834; H. P. 

*J. D. H. to Hon. Thomas Burnside, March 25, 1835; H. P. 
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developing in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh for the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio (“Cross-Cut”) Canal. 

President of the company promoting that venture was Abner 
Lacock. That gentleman wrote him from Philadelphia on April 
30, 1835,?° that $800,000 had already been raised for the project. 
Three weeks later the sum had risen to $900,000.72 At the end 
of May he learned from General Lacock that he had been ap- 
pointed Principal Engineer** on the new corporate venture at 
$2,000 salary. Engaged in his new duties in Ohio in June, he re- 
ceived at Youngstown a letter from William B. Foster, Sr. It 
informed him that William, Jr., had been disappointed at not 
being made principal engineer on the Bald Eagle Canal; so “Wil- 
liam will be left to accept your kind offer on the Cross-Cut.’** 
Quite apparently the young engineer whom Harris had trained on 
the West Branch, if he could not have a position on his friend’s 
recommendation on the Bald Eagle, would be glad to come back 
from Kentucky to be with him in person on another project. This 
William B. Foster, Jr., desired, as an earlier communication from 
his father had indicated, not only for the sake of friendship but be- 
cause he had “already had an attack of the fever and ague.’’** 

So paths crossed again for the two engineers; and they were 
re-associated professionally until Harris’ decision in April, 1836, 
to return to Pennsylvania and re-enter the Public Works service 
of the State, the Canal Board having offered him the Principal 
Engineership on the North Branch Canal at a salary of $2,500.*° 
On that occasion he wrote graciously to both his friends. To 
Foster he explained that he had recommended him to be his 
successor on the Cross-Cut; to General Lacock he wrote of the 
pleasure he had had in his and his board’s harmonious coopera- 
tion with him, and he was gratified that his resignation created 
opportunity for his “worthy principal assistant”** to be promoted. 

But solacing as the amenities were to James Dunlop Harris, 
a letter of his to Colonel James D. Paxton, three mnoths before 


seal = ed 2 

= A. Lacock to J. D. H., May 19, 1835; H. P. 

“A, Lacock to J. D. H., May 23, 1835; H. P. 

Wm. B. F,, Sr., to J. D. H., June 22, 1835; H. P. 

*Wm. B. F., Sr. to J. D. H., June 16, 1835; H. P. 
Jr., April 31, 1836; H. P. 

*jJ. D. H. to Abner Lacock, April 31, 1836, and J. D. H. to Wm. B. F., 
*T. D. H. to A. Lacock, April 31, 1836. 
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his re-employment in Pennsylvania, suggests that in his re- 
appointment there were political implications. Governor Joseph 
Ritner, the Anti-Mason, was in office. To Colonel Paxton, who he 
believed was going to be made a Pennsylvania Canal Commis- 
sioner, the engineer wrote from Youngstown a considerable sum- 
mation of his own views for the past few years: 

“With regard to my politics in all candor I will say that I was 
the supporter of George Wolf up to the date at which he promul- 
gated the ambiguous message in relation to the influence of the 
U. S. Bank on the financial concerns of the State in the winter 
of 1833-4 and continued even after that misstep to be partial to 
him until he acquiesced in the nomination of last March in which 
his name was coupled with that of M. Van Buren. Having been 
long opposed to the present general [Today we should say 
‘national’| administration and and its policy, I could not con- 
sistently continue to be the political friend of Geo Wolf but have 
hoped for and promoted, as I believe, the elevation of Joseph 
Ritner. I am not, however, a great political partisan and was 
out of the State at the time of the Election. You are probably 
acquainted with the course taken by my family and friends at 
Bellefonte. The connection is not small and they were all for 
Ritner. Not being considered of the proper grit I was displaced 
from the West Branch Division last spring to make room for one 
whose politics were more suitable. Under these circumstances I 
did not take umbrage at the arrangement, and the late members 
of the Board and myself continued to be personally friends. I 
can aver that I am no Mason.”** 

A month later Harris was enough under the aegis oi Anti- 
Masonry, at the least, to have a note addressed to him, at Buehler’s 
Hotel in Harrisburg, by Thaddeus Stevens.** It recommended the 
bearer, Thomas T. Wierman, for a situation. When the returned 
engineer, now in charge of the building of the North Branch Ex- 
tension Canal and of the maintenance of the West Branch and 
Susquehanna Divisions,*® made up his list of appointees in July, 
Thomas T. Wyerman (sic) appeared there as a rodman.*° Indeed, 
“J.D. H to Col. James D. Paxton, February 15, 1836; H. P. 

*° Thaddeus Stevens to J. D. H., March 22, 1836; H. P. 
™E. F. Pennypacker, Sec’y, to J. D. H., March 25, 1836; H. P. 


jy. D. H. to the Canal Commrs., July 21, 1836, H. P., and Canal 
Commrs’. Journal, XI, August 10, 1836. 
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as Harris’ fate had been previously tied in with Abner Lacock’s, 
it was hereafter to be attached to the Anti-Masons’. And within 
that entanglement would be drawn his friendship with the brother 
of Stephen Collins Foster. Paradoxically, too, the beginning of the 
famous American song writer’s career would be connected with it. 

For a time, however, the waters were smooth. Communication 
from Wm. B. Foster, Jr., to his “dear friend” were frequent. 
Harris settled into his duties on the North Branch Extension 
Canal. 

That these were arduous nothing shows better than the Canal 
Commissioners’ Report of December 8, 1836. He was working 
along a river where other engineers had preceded him, John 
Bennet in 1826, Charles Treziyulny in 1826-1827, the disreputable 
John Randell in 1827, Charles T. Whippo in 1828, and where 
earlier plans and estimates for canalage had been drawn. He was 
working in proximity to North Branch Susquehanna river folk 
who wanted a canal which should both connect them with water- 
ways in New York State and with markets in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. He had to weigh the commercial ambitions of Pennsyl- 
vanians from Athens to Towanda to Tunkhannock to Wilkes- 
Barre, observant of what editors of small-town newspapers from 
the New York State line to Northumberland thought, observant 
of miners’ and manufacturers’ importunities—as of legislators’ 
wishes to respond to, or to create, those importunities. By the 
time he had made his examinations, determined his alternative 
locations, drawn his estimates of cost, summed up all in his official 
communications to the Canal Commissioners, and phrased his 
comments with due regard to his eventual public reader, he had 
not only rounded his experiences as surveyor, engineer, man-of- 
affairs and diplomat, but achieved new masterdoms in mathematics. 





The options which he drew for bringing a North Branch Ex- 
tension Canal down from Athens to the mouth of Lackawanna 
Creek, then the northernmost limit of the North Branch Canal, 
were five in number, each one organized on paper with its proper 
quota of locks, aqueducts, dams, bridges, culverts, waste weirs, 
and the like. A canal for its entire length on the west bank of the 
river would cost $3,451,523.90.*1 One beginning on the west bank 


= Rep. of Canal Commrs., December 8, 1836, pp. 132-145. 
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and crossing at Towanda would cost $2,923,294.99.5* One be- 
ginning thus and crossing at Kellum’s would require $3,032,- 
048.52.°° A canal on the east bank for the entire length from 
Athens to Lackawanna would cost $2,960,578.12.°* A fifth one 
on that bank, with a shortening of its bankside course by means 
of one tunnel, could be had at less cost than the last, the amount 
of reduction depending upon whether or not rock excavated for 
it necessitated masonry arching for the full length of the bore.*° 
(Harris’ experience at Grant’s Hill in Pittsburgh had in no sense 
diminished his willingness to venture whatever engineering might 
attempt. ) 

The Canal Board adopted the plan of descending the west bank 
to Towanda, then crossing at Towanda by towpath bridge to the 
east bank and continuing on that side, with omission of all thought 
of tunnel, to Lackawanna. Partial appropriations were obtained. 
Harris began operations on thirty-five miles of the Tioga Line, 
northern segment of the Extension, in 1837, and in 1838 was 
pushing labors both on that segment and the Tunkhannock Line 
to the south of it as fast and thoroughly as appropriations would 
permit. To his responsibilities were added supervision of all the 
canals along the Susquehanna north of Clark’s Ferry, direction 
of the Tangascootack Extension on the West Branch, repair of 
the great river dams, plans for replacement of the wooden locks 
with stone locks earlier erected by Dr. Whippo on the North 
Branch Canal. Cheerful among his expectations was the one that 
the Tioga Line was soon to have connections with the Chemung 
and the Chenango Canals in New York. Yet only apparently was 
James D. Harris a man in the saddle. 

Political alignments and currents of opinion were, as ever, in 
the air. Other men had capabilities and ambitions. William B. 
Foster, Jr., continued to be a correspondent with the Pennsyl- 
vanian. From Youngstown, Ohio, and his principal engineership 
on the Pennsylvania-Ohio Canal he wrote both official and per- 
sonal news on November 2, 1836. Many sections on the Cross- 
Cut were finished. Except for their hanging gates and trimming, 
Locks 1., 4., 6., 8. 11., and 21. were completed. General Lacock 
* Tbid., pp. 145-146. 

8 Tbid., pp. 145-147. 


* Tbid., pp. 147-160. 
* Tbid., pp. 130, 160. 
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had gone home to Beaver ill, with a bed in the coach to make 
the journey possible. His friends’ sympathies were deeply stirred. 
All were hoping for the best. 

But, beyond those points, in which Foster and Harris shared 
common interest, another was included in the letter: Ohio “is set 
down as certain for Harrison and Pennsylvania as certain for 
Van Buren. Although I am opposed to Antimasonry, yet I am 
not Agrarian enough to desire that my native State should violate 
a solemn contract and disgrace herself by any act of violence, or 
injustice towards the Bank. 

“T consider the contract between the Commonwealth and the 
Bank as binding as the most solemn contract between individuals, 
and, that if a surrender of the Charter takes place, it must be by 
a fair compromise and the consent of both parties. 

“How Pennsylvania will raise funds to carry out her system of 
Improvements will be for her Legislators to suggest, in case they 
should pay back the amount received from the Bank.’** 

But neither Foster’s summations of advancement of work on the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Canal nor the political prognostications which 
he ventured to repeat, prevented his informing James D. Harris 
in his letter that the engineers on that waterway were dubious 
about their being continued in employment upon it. In fact, 
activity on that corporately managed improvement, languished 
more and more in the next half year; General Lacock continued 
very ill; shifts occurred in the board; money market conditions 
in the year of the 1837 panic aggravated problems. Foster was 
content in March to sever connections with the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio, and to accept re-employment in Kentucky. All things con- 
sidered, he wrote, service there would be “worth at least $800. 
per annum more than his present salary.’’** 

His next letter, from Frankfort on April 24, however, indicated 
regret that he had so made haste. “Our good old Gen’l Lacock’’** 
had been buried on April 14. It was saddening to read of his death 
“by the papers.’’*® Foster deplored deserting his old associations 
“for the sake of a few hundred dollars’*° when he was himself 


* Wm. B. F., Jr., to J. D. H., November 2, 1836; H. P. 

7 Wm. B. F., Jr., to J. D. H., March 30, 1837; H. P. 

omer B. F., Jr., to J. D. H., April 24, 1837; H. P. 
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much in need of funds. His one satisfaction was that relations 
between him and the lamented General and the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
Board had had in them “nothing of a harsh or unkind nature.’ 
Yet there was another point obvious in his letter. The Ohio Im- 
provement Bill had passed just after his accepting the Kentucky 
position; and he “was as much chagrined as you could be, at 
having determined to leave the P. & O. Canal; but it was too late, 
my promise to come to Kentucky was out and I could not 
retract.’’** 

Cares and disappointments did not cease for James D. Harris’ 
friend in the year which followed. When he wrote from Frankfort 
in February, 1838, he had much to review; and somewhat naively 
he reviewed it. His initial purpose as he sat down to his letter was 
to relate the sorrow which had befallen him some six weeks earlier. 
In the preceding November Foster had returned to Youngstown, 
Ohio, to be married to Mary Wick, ill though that “dear girl” 
was at the time and wholly incapable then of accompanying him 
to Kentucky. After their wedding on the last day of the month he 
had remained in Youngstown for four weeks, and set out again 
for his work in January only to be re-summoned by a sudden last 
extreme illness and his wife’s death. As he was hastening to her 
side, he had learned at Pittsburgh “that she upon whom my earthly 
hopes were set, was no more on earth. Then it was, my dear 
friend, that I was brought to feel more sensibly than ever before 
the utter fallacy of our calculation of happiness in this vain and 
fleeting world.’’** 

But Foster’s letter was an exceedingly long one; and, having 
concluded on the subject of his grief, the young man pursued his 
commentary on other topics so far that, in order to keep all upon 
one sheet, he must resort to lengthy interlineation. Uniquely, then, 
in alternating lines he blends compassion for himself in his loss 
with matters wholly political, material, and mundane. With his 
pensive excuses for his belated communication to Harris are 
mingled his contempt of the “general government” under Van 
Buren; his decision to vote for whoever of Clay, Webster, or 
Harrison is nominated by the prospective Whig national conven- 


* Ibid. 
© Thid. 
“Wm. B. F., Jr., to J. D. H., February 19, 1838; H. P. 
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tion; and hints of his willingness to accept a position as an en- 
gineer in Pennsylvania.** In brief, after very considerable narra- 
tion of affairs in Kentucky, Foster would be glad to be in charge 
of the Allegheny Feeder, were the bill which he had heard was 
reported in the Pennsylvania Legislature to be passed and ap- 
propriation made for it.*° If he could have that by Harris’ atten- 
tion, he pledged himself to return to Pennsylvania and perform 
duties to the utmost of his abilities.“© Those assurances, indeed, 
he interlineated with sentences on “the unwelcome intelligence’’** 
of the extreme illness of his now mourned for bride. 

Some five weeks later, on March 28, William B. Foster, Jr., 
was as willing to be once more “located in my native State,” where 
he always had “enjoyed the blessing of health at least.’’*S On April 
27, when he had learned by letter from Harris that no “service” 
was available to him “in our good old state,’’*® he repined that 
Pennsylvania “had been blessed with the services of many ad- 
venturers of other States” ;°° but curbed his disappointment and 
interested himself in his instructions to survey the North and 
Middle Forks of the Kentucky River.** Six months elapsed; he 
busied himself with his surveys; he grieved the loss of his and 
Harris’ friend, John B. Miles; he wrote piously of that event, was 
content to be taught “the uncertainty of all earthly things”; and 
closed a letter with assurances “of his undiminished regard and 
attachment’’** to James D. Harris. 

Between the date of this latter communication and the date of 
the next one from him preserved in his friend’s files, much hap- 
pened. In Pennsylvania the troubled election of 1838 occurred. 
Anti-Mason Governor Joseph Ritner was defeated at the polls 
by the Democrat David Rittenhouse Porter. Contested decisions in 
choice of legislators led to the Buckshot War of December, 1838. 
Thaddeus Stevens’ almost self-constituted Lower House was un- 
seated for the duly elected House in January, 1839. Stevens 


4 Thid. 

® Tbid. 

* Thid. 

* Thid. 
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© Thid. 

*! Tbid. 

2 Wm. B. F., Jr., to J. D. H., October 1, 1838; H. P. 
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absented himself from the House which he would not recognize 
by attendance, was expelled from it, and then was re-elected to 
it by his Adams County constituency. The Legislature saw fit 
to have an investigation made of the work of the Board of Canal 
Commissioners in 1838. Scandalous interlinking of employment 
and vote-casting along the Juniata Canal following the great breach 
of June, 1838, and the subsequent repairs along that waterway 
under the direction of Principal Engineer John P. Bailey, was a 
nine months matter of popular debate, challenge, protest, and 
recrimination. The Anti-Masons were out of office; the Porterites 
were in; the bizarre champions of the Bank of the United States 
of Pennsylvania were in the discard; the former enemies of the 
Bank of the United States were in office, and generally out of 
funds; and James D. Harris, in an era of confusion, was after 
January, 1839, no longer in the employ of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

Worse than that, the late Principal Engineer on the North 
Branch Extension, whose family and many Bellefonte friends had 
been—according to his own statement—factors in the Ritner vic- 
tory of 1835, was suspect among those in authority. Moreover, 
word went forward from new Canal Commissioner William 
Fisher Packer on March 2, 1839, to William B. Foster, Jr., at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, notifying that gentleman of his appoint- 
ment by the Board to be Principal Engineer on the North Branch 
Extension Canal in Pennsylvania ;** and the appointee was prompt 
to accept. 

Subsequent to this event exchanges between the two en- 
gineers seem to have been few. Harris was not singled out for 
attack as he had been by James S. Stevenson in 1829; he drew 
no new Memorial to present to a Porterite Assembly in defense 
of himself. He applied for compensation for unpaid last services 
to the Commonwealth, and on November 22, 1839, was addressed 
from Towanda in a brief note by Mr. Foster. His successor was 
forwarding him “a draft on the Northumberland Bank for the 
amt of $123.01.’°* This missive saluted him—without the long 


3 Wm. B. F., Jr.. to Wm. F. Packer, March 22, 1839, North Branch Re- 
ports and Miscellaneous Documents, Pa. Canal Commissrs., Pa. Land 
Office., vol. II, item 91. 
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usual “My”—as “Dear Friend” and with the subscription, “James 
D. Harris, Esq.’’** 

The recipient responded briefly in acknowledgment. He saluted 
the addressee as “Dear friend”; subscribed formally “Wm. B. 
Foster, Esq. Civil Engr.” ; otherwise preserved the amenities with 
grace: “For this mark of your undiminished good feeling towards 
your old companion in arms, you will please accept his sincere 
thanks.” But he ended stiffly: “The above named sum is under- 
stood to be for my services as Engineer in the Employ of the 
State.” 

The man from Bellefonte chose thereafter to stand on his 
dignity. When in the following February he replied to an official 
request from Foster, it was to remind the latter that during 1839 
he had already visited the line for a distance of 120 miles for 
the purpose of making measurements there at the Board’s request, 
and that he was declining all other services the Board might ask, 
unless it might be “explaining any estimates that I may have 
been concerned in the making and in regard to any of my doing 
on the Public Works.”®’ In manner his letter was entirely formal 
—as probably would have been his answer, had he chosen to write 
one, to another formal request which came to him from Principal 
Engineer Foster in November, 1841. 

Little more, perhaps, is to be said of the career of James Dunlop 
Harris. It was his inadvertence to have been an able and just 
young man at the political dawning of Pennsylvania’s era of 
Public Works building. Ambition, love for the State of his nativity, 
competence fitted him for participation in the mood of it. He per- 
formed his services diligently. He was in and out of office as par- 
tisan trends and political affiliations allowed or forbade. He was en- 
gaged intelligently and industriously upon enterprises which were to 
have no permanence. His appointment in 1838°* to draw plans for 
the widening of the Union Canal illustrates the reputation he had 
made for himself; the variety of employments to which the State 
engaged him on the Western Division, the West Branch Division, 


% Ibid. 

*°J.D. H. to Wm. B. F., Jr., November 29, 1839; H. P. 

J.D. H. to Wm. B. F., Jr., February 27, 1840; H. P. 

See “Communication from the President of the Union Canal Company 
accompanied with a Report of James D. Harris. . . . Read in the House 
of Representatives, February 9, 1839”; H. P. 
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the Tangascootack Extension, the North Branch Extension re- 
flects the faith of political opportunists in his technical powers ; the 
numerous cordial letters from younger men on his staffs on this 
canal or that demonstrate his fine capacity for fellowship with 
other men and sound leadership for his juniors. An epoch of 
engineering is revealed in his correspondence. 

But he was a Canal rather than a Railroad engineer. For only 
one railroad do the records show that he ever surveyed, and that 
was for a very short railroad which men were disposed to think 
might be substituted for an equally short supposititious canal*® 
along Penn’s Creek from Selinsgrove to New Berlin. Unfor- 
tunately, too, when in 1834 Simon Cameron wrote asking whether 
he would consider becoming consultant engineer to the Portsmouth 
and Lancaster Railroad and he replied, accepting tentatively at 
$6.50 a day,®° other members of that embryonic railroad’s board 
were completing terms with Moncure Robinson to accept that 
function.** It was Harris’ fate to serve professionally on canal 
works only. 

Politics or occasions chose other of his compeers, Sylvester 
Welch, William Milnor Roberts, Robert Faries, Moncure Robin- 
son, William B. Foster, Jr., to be eventual railroad engineers. All 
of these rose to an eminence greater than his through their achieve- 
ments. Foster lived to marry a second wife,** become one of the 
greatest first engineers on the Pennsylvania Railroad, gather sec- 
ondary fame to himself for having brought, in his canal engineer- 
ing days on the North Branch, a younger brother who would live 
with him in his home at Towanda and launch there with his 
“Tioga Waltz” a brilliant song-writing celebrity. 

The man who had trained the older brother in engineering went 
back in 1839 to quiet family life in Bellefonte. In 1841, as a book 
of field notes preserved among his papers makes clear, he occupied 
himself with local surveying employments: review of roads, 
running lines between farms in Centre County, running lines 


The field notes of Harris’ Principal Assistant, Joseph M. Nesbit, for 
these surveys in 1837 are preserved among the Harris Papers. The map 
drawn for them by J. Paxton survives as Item 3, in Canal Map Book No. 
4, in the Pernsylvania Land Office. 

© J. D. H. to Simon Cameron, August 15, 1834; H. P. 

* Simon Cameron to J. D. H., September 13, 1834; H. P. 

© She was Elizabeth Smith Burnett, sister-in-law to J. Edgar Thomson, 
third president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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of lands on Seven Mountains, and the like. He spent January 17, 
1842, on lines for Mark G. Williams, determining the relations 
of the boundaries of that property holder to those of his neighbors 
Jesse Williams, Jonathan Shoemaker, and Bryan O’Hara. Two 
days later he worked on the problems of a piece of land adjoining 
the D. Evans tract up Bald Eagle Creek for C. Yothers, and 
recorded notes again from elm stump to B. O. Scite, to fence line, 
to elm stump, in the common practice of a profession to which he 
had been trained by his father, by John Mitchell, Nathan S. 
Roberts, and a score of colleagues and subordinates—without ever 
dint of an engineering college. 

In mid-February an infant son of William Harris, engineer and 
prospective builder of the Bellefonte and Snow-Shoe Railroad, died 
of pneumonia. It fell to James Dunlop Harris to superintend 
excavation of a grave for his brother’s child. To that task he 
committed himself on a bleak, wet morning. When it was ended 
and he could go back to his home by the Bellefonte Spring, a 
severe cold had settled on his own chest. A few days of illness 
followed. Then death came suddenly by the same disease as had 
taken the little nephew. On February 26, 1842, his career closed 
in the circle of a sorrowing family. 

During that same year, ironically enough, Pennsylvania was 
without funds to continue new building on the Public Improve- 
ments. As on other uncompleted works, activity was suspended 
on the North Branch Extension, which had then cost $2,348,- 
376.38" and was due, according to estimator William B. Foster, 
to cost another $1,414,116.03.°% On the canal from the Lacka- 
wanna to Athens only one engineer was retained to superintend 
occasional repairs of damages to unfinished features.®* For seven 
years activity remained suspended. Then in 1849 came a resump- 
tion, with Foster again in charge.** After that work continued 
intermittently until 1856, when under the superintendency and 
principal engineership of William Ross Maffet, who had begun 
his canal career as a sub-assistant to that expert in May, 1839,°° 


® Report of Canal Commrs., January 15, 1842, p. 75. 
* Thid 


® House Journal, 1843, vol. II, p. 125. 

® Report of Canal Commrs., December 28, 1849, p. 15. 

“Wm. B. F., Jr., to the Board, May 17, 1839, North Branch Div. Reps. 
and Misc. Docts., vol. II, item 74. 
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it was somewhat dubiously pronounced completed.** 

But completion and a nine years of a little employed and fre- 
quently interrupted service—were to mean little to the coffers 
of the State. No canal in the history of the Commonwealth, unless 
it was the French Creek Feeder, was to have a more lack-lustre 
eminence. General destruction of it by flood in 1865 must have 
seemed to the dubious witness of that latter year only the coup 
de grace to a once much heralded and afterwards long mistrusted 
venture. Neither Pennsylvania nor her son James Dunlop Harris 
was to have any lasting glory for a luckless engineering enterprise 
and an unfortunate investment of State funds amounting in the 
end to over $4,643,491.12, and producing until the date of the 
transfer of it from Commonwealth into the private possession of 
the Sunbury and Erie Railroad on May 20, 1858, no revenue 
which the Canal Commissioners of the era saw fit to record. 

In 1957 few vestiges of the North Branch Extension Canal re- 
main. Its dams at Athens, at Towanda, and at the Horse Race 
Rifts below the mouth of Meshoppen Creek, its 21 aqueducts, its 
towing path bridge at Towanda, its 28 locks’ have so completely 
disappeared as to seem to have been only misty and unreal fila- 
ments in a mirage. Traces of towing path service obscured by 
brush or distance from roads or sections of railroad embankment, 
below Wysox, at Wyalusing and Laceyville, below Meshoppen. 

Almost as unnoticeable is the gravestone of James D. Harris in 
the Bellefonte Cemetery, a marker so modest as to record only 
his name, his age of 44 years, and the date of his death. A few 
yards away the ashes of his father James Harris rest beneath 
an austerely inscribed box tomb, and in a grave simple as his 
own lie those of Colonel James Dunlop, the maternal grandsire 
from whom he had his name. Higher on the hillside, no one of 
them very far from the other, are the more notably marked graves 
of four Governors of Pennsylvania. It is these that draw the 
attention of the visitor, and perchance make him oblivious of the 
majesty of Bald Eagle Mountain closing off the northwestern sky. 


* Penna. Executive Documents, 1856, “Report of the Superintendent, etc.” 

© Penna. Executive Documents, 1858, “Annual Report of the Board of 
Canal Commrs.,” p. 12. 

“Report of the Superintendent of the North Branch Canal to the Com- 
—" November 30, 1855,” Penna. Executive Documents, 1855, pp. 
0-22. 
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A NOTE ON SCALP BOUNTIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By Henry J. Younc* 


N THE early historic period of North America, scalping, ac- 
I cording to Mooney’s account, was confined to the vicinity of 
the Iroquoian and Muskhogean tribes. Had it not been for the 
handsome rewards offered for scalps by the white men’s govern- 
ments, the vindictive and gruesome practice might never have 
spread. It did spread, however, over most of the United States,’ 
and for this phenomenon the government of Pennsylvania bears 
a degree of historical responsibility. 

Just where or when a bounty for scalps was first offered, is not 
clear, but certainly such bounties were being offered in New Eng- 
land during the first half of the eighteenth century.’ It is abundantly 
clear that Pennsylvania’s government proclaimed general bounties 
for Indian scalps on three occasions, in 1756, in 1764, and finally 
in 1780. Moreover, under at least two of these proclamations, 
claims were presented and such claims were duly paid from the 
public treasury. 

Whoever started it, by the 1750’s most Americans grimly ac- 
cepted the ethics of scalp buying. We find that in 1753 Father 
LeLoutre, missionary to the Micmac Indians, advanced 1800 livres 
silver of Acadia to tribesmen who delivered to him eighteen scalps 
from the English settlements.* Three years later, on the opposite 
side of the long border, we find young George Washington urging 
upon Governor Dinwiddie the payment to certain Virginia troops 
of a bonus for having brought in the scalp of one Ensign Douville. 


*Dr. Henry J. Young is Senior Archivist, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 

+James Mooney, “Scalping,’ Handbook of American Indians North of 
Mexico (2 vols., Washington, 1910), II, 482-483. 

a Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles (Chicago, 1956), 
p. 1466, s.v. Scalp 2.(2) and (11). 

*L. H. ee The British Empire before the American Revolution, V 
(1942), 195, 203 
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Washington expressed the hope that “although it is not an 
Indian’s, they will meet with an adequate reward at least, as the 
monsieur’s is of much more consequence.’”* 

As it happened, this Ensign Douville, raiding out ot Fort 
Duquesne, had strict orders to prevent the Indians under his 
command from inflicting cruelties,> but of course the Virginians 
could not be expected to know about that. They scalped him, and 
Washington approved. 

It would seem that colonial Americans were not sensitive about 
the trade in scalps; on occasion they demanded that bounties be 
offered. The harried frontiersman, desiring security from lurking 
foes, found emotional satisfaction in the prospect of slaughter and 
economic hope in the promise of reward. Scalp bounties en- 
couraged private warfare on the border, just as letters of marque 
encouraged private warfare on the seas, and warfare at private 
risk was cheap and effective. Scalp bounties always marked a 
turn toward offensive war, a turn by which the white man gained 
temporary security. 

There were notable disadvantages, however, in the practice of 
paying bounties. To friendly Indians the traffic in scalps presented 
a menace, for they were the easiest of all to scalp. Bounties pro- 
moted atrocities, too, and the development and acceptance of the 
system dulled social and ethical sensibilities. Precisely in the age 
of the scalp bounty, the elimination of the Indian problem came 
to mean the elimination of the Indian.® 

In Pennsylvania, at least, it was the frontiersmen who issued 
the first clear call for a scalp bounty. Just after the devastating 
Indian raid on Lancaster and Berks counties, in November, 1755, 
at a public meeting held to plan defense, they demanded such a 
bounty. Opposed was Conrad Weiser, who feared the effect upon 
friendly Indians, but reported: “They cried out that so much for 
an Indian Scalp they would have (be they Friends or Enemies) 
from the Governor.”? On November 27, 1755, the legislature and 

‘Writings of Washington, ed. J. C. Fitzpatrick, I, 302. 

°Edward D. Neill, “The Ancestry and Earlier Life of George Washing- 
ee Magasine of History and Biography, XVI (1892), 
‘ °Cf. Roy Harvey Pearce, The Savages of America: A Study of the 
Indian and the Idea of Civilisation (Baltimore, 1953), p. 4. On the general 
failure of the Quakers with the Indians see ibid., pp. 35-39. 


™Paul A. W. Wallace, Conrad Weiser, 1696-1760, Friend of Colonist and 
Mohawk (Philadelphia, 1945), p. 414. 
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the governor appropriated £60,000 for defense, and appointed a 
commission to determine how the money was to be spent. Early 
in January, 1756, the commissioners authorized one Captain 
Wayne, recruiting in Northampton County, to offer to his men 
a bounty of “forty Pieces of Eight for every Indian they shall 
kill & scalp.”’s 

The governor of Pennsylvania, Robert Hunter Morris, became 
convinced that the only way to fight Indians was to seek out and 
destroy their towns. He approved, moreover, a public subscription 
for a reward for the heads of Shingas and Captain Jacobs, two 
chiefs of the Delawares, and in consequence a reward of at least 
700 pieces of eight was announced in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
of January 1, 1756.° As the subscription was not yet closed, and 
as Virginia in April increased the offer by a hundred pistoles, the 
prize amounted to a small fortune, but it is not known whether 
or not it was ever awarded. Although Governor Morris was less 
sure of the efficacy of general scalp bounties, he finally accepted 
the repeated recommendation of the commissioners. On April 14, 
1756, he declared war and proclaimed a general bounty for Indian 
enemy prisoners and for scalps.’° The Iroquois were expressly 
excepted as friendly Indians. The schedule allowed $150 for 
each male prisoner above the age of twelve years, or $130 for 
a corresponding scalp; $130 for a male prisoner under the age 
of twelve, or a female prisoner ; and $50 for the scalp of an Indian 
woman. It should be noted that in this first proclamation, and 
only in the first one, the rewards were payable to friendly Indians 
as well as to whites. 


This offer seems to have expired within a few months. Teedyus- 
cung, “king” or spokesman for the friendly portion of the Dela- 
wares, urged a renewal of bounties the following year, and in 
September, 1757, Governor Morris called on the legislature to 
consider the matter, but apparently his suggestion was ignored. 
Conrad Weiser, being consulted, stood firmly opposed’ to pay- 


STbid., p. 421. 

° Mr. William A. Hunter kindly called my attention to this advertisement 
(which does not mention scalps) and to its sequel, the erroneous claim of 
Indian Isaac. See Colonial Records, VII, 77; Pa. Arch., II, 612, 621-622; 
TEL, 385: 

%° Pennsylvania Archives, II, 619, 620, 629; Colonial Records, VII, 74- 
76, 78-79, 92-93. 
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ment of scalp money to Indians, “for fear we must then pay for 
our own Scalps, and those of our Fellow Subjects, as will cer- 
tainly be the case.” He proposed, however, an increase in the 
reward for live prisoners." 

The proclamation was widely circulated, yet actual claims and 
payments for scalps proved surprisingly few. Aside from seven or 
eight scalps brought home from Kittanning by Armstrong’s volun- 
teers in September, 1756, during the whole colonial period we 
know of only eight scalps that the Pennsylvania government 
actually bought. The only persons recorded as receiving the bounty 
were Andrew Lycan and Daniel Cressop, for two scalps each; 
George Lynderman, for one scalp; “Murray and Company,” for 
three scalps; and Colonel John Armstrong, “for sundry Prisoners 
and Scalps brought from Kittanning.” It is indeed possible that 
the government bought a few other scalps, as the public accounts 
of the period are in some places vague, but it is impossible that 
any substantial number was involved.’* Nor were there many 
unsatisfied claims; the only one found is that filed by Mrs. 
Margery Mitchel of Shippensburg. This good lady, who had lost 
her husband and her son, having made an expensive but fruitless 
journey to Philadelphia to sell her trophy, pled with the provincial 
secretary for special consideration of her case: “Yr. Endeavours 
to this purpose I hope will not only heape Blessings on yr. self, 
but in a great measure relieve [my] pinching necessity.” Possibly 
because the bounty offer had expired, her claim continued 
unpaid.”* 

The military effectiveness of a scalp bounty was not to be 
measured in terms of actual scalps or dead Indians. So much is 
clear from the testimony of the times. The mere announcement 
of a bounty brought into play the underlying optimism of the 
backwoodsman and turned him from frustrating passivity to ag- 
gressive activity in an exciting game which held the Indian on 
the defensive. In July, 1763, the Reverend Thomas Barton, for- 


“Pa. Arch., 4th Series, II, 870-872; Colonial Records, VII, 735. 

% Pa. Arch., II, 639, 641; 8th Series, V, 4360, 4363, 4368, 4370, VII, 5665; 
William A. Hunter, “Victory at Kittanning,’ Pennsylvania History, XXIII 
(July, 1956), 392, 393. 

% Pa. Arch., III, 308. Indian Isaac may also have claimed unsuccessfully, 
under a retroactive interpretation of the proclamation (see note 9, supra), 
but conclusive evidence is lacking. 
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merly a military chaplain, revealed his own moral dilemma and 
that of his age and country: 


The general cry and wish is for what they call a Scalp 
Act. . . . Vast numbers of Young Fellows who would 
not chuse to enlist as Soldiers, would be prompted by 
Revenge, Duty, Ambition & the Prospect of the Reward, 
to carry Fire & Sword into the Heart of the Indian 
Country. And indeed, if this Method could be reconcil’d 
with Revelation and the Humanity of the English Nation, 
it is the only one that appears likely to put a final stop to 
those Barbarians.** 


In eastern Pennsylvania, far from the frontier, the Friends pro- 
tested against scalp bounties, but protested ineffectively; after all, 
the lives to be sacrificed in retaining their Peaceable Kingdom 
were not their own. 

When Barton wrote the above words, Pontiac’s Rebellion was 
raging. The British posts at ‘Venango, Le Boeuf and Presque Isle 
had just been destroyed. In December following, the worry: and 
discontent of the frontiersmen erupted in the vengeful massacre 
of the Conestoga Indians in Lancaster County. In January, the 
frontiersmen marched again with intent to kill the Moravian 
Delawares and Mahicans, who had been hurried to Philadelphia 
for protection. This time the rioters were persuaded to return 
peaceably to their homes; it was obvious, however, that con- 
cessions to their wishes must be made. 

The proclamation of July 7, 1764, renewing the offer of rewards 
for enemy Indian prisoners and for scalps, was an attempt to end 
this discontent. The “Six United Nations” (Iroquois) were again 
excepted as having been “for the most Part, in constant Amity 
with the Crown of Great-Britain.” The price offered for scalps of 
males more than ten years old was $134, and for those of females 
above ten, $50. This tariff remained in effect until December 5, 
1764, when the governor proclaimed an end to hostilities.1° It is 
not evident, however, that any bounty was ever paid or even 

* Quoted by Julian P. Boyd in his introduction, “Indian Affairs in Penn- 
sylvania, 1736-1762,” .to Indian Treatics Printed by Benjamin Franklin 
(Philadelphia, 1938), pp. Ixxii-lxxiii. 


*Charles H. Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 


1760-1776 (Philadelphia, 1901), pp. 111-113; Colonial Records, IX, 188- 
192, “234. 
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claimed under this measure, and the proclamation proved to be a 
remarkably inexpensive stroke of statesmanship. 

During the Revolutionary War the idea of a scalp bounty 
originated, so far as we can tell, in the autumn of 1777, when, in 
an action near Kittanning, a scouting party of Westmoreland 
County militiamen took the scalps of five Indians. On December 6 
the county lieutenant, Colonel Archibald Lochry, forwarded these 
trophies to Thomas Wharton, President of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania with the recommendation that a reward 
be given “for the Encouragement of other Partys.” But President 
Wharton was ill—he died soon afterward—and no action was 
taken at the time. Seventeen months later, however, the Council 
asked Colonel Lochry to sound out frontier opinion on the subject 
of a bounty. Lochry reported on May 1, 1779: 





I have consulted with a number on this head, who all 
seem of opinion that a reward for scalps would be of 
excellent use at this time, and would give spirit and 
alacrity to our young men, and make it their Interest 
to be constantly on the scout.*® 


President Joseph Reed, of the Council, wrote to General Wash- 
ington on the same day, but before receiving this report, to say 
among other things that a revival of scalp bounties had been pro- 
posed. “We shall do nothing in it without your advice,” Reed 
wrote, but he added, “I fear we shall be forced into it whether 
we like it or not.”"7 In his reply to this letter Washington com- 
pletely ignored the question of scalp bounties, and, perhaps for 
this reason, the proposal was ostensibly laid aside. But Reed 
remained greatly impressed with the idea. He wrote to Colonel 
Daniel Brodhead of the Eighth Pennsylvania that summer in a 
most equivocal vein: 


We have sounded Congress & the General about giving 
a Reward for Scalps, but there is so evident a Reluctance 
on the Subject, & an Apprehension that it may be im- 
proved by our Enemies to a national Reproach, that at 
present we cannot venture to make any authoritative 


1° Pa. Arch., VI, 69; VII, 362. 
William B. Reed, Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed (Philadel- 
phia, 1847), II, 99. 
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By His EXCELLENCYr 


Jofeph Reed, Efg. Prefdent, 


And the SupREME Executive Councit, of the Commonwealth of Pennfylvania 


A PROCLAMATION 


HEREAS the Savages in Alliance with the King of Great-Britain, han 

attacked feveral of the Frontier Counties, and, according to-the Cuftomd 

barbarous Nations, have cruelly murdered divers of the defencelefs Inhabitants 
of this State: AND WHEREAS it has been found, by Experience, that the mot 
effeE&tual Mode of making War uponand repelling the Savage Tribes has been by Parties 
confifting of fmall Numbers of vigorous, aétive Volunteers, making fudden irruption 
into their Country, and furprifing them in their Marches: WH EREFORE, for th 
Encouragement of thofe who may be difpofed to chaftife the Infolence and Cruelty o 
thofe Barbarians, and revenge the Lofs of their Friends and Relations, WE H AVE 
thought fit, and do hereby offer a Reward of THREE THousanD Do tars for every 
Indian Prifoner, or Tory aéting in Arms with them, and a Reward of Two THousanp 
AnD Five HunDRED Do tanks for every Jndian Scalp, to be paid on an Order of the 
Prefident or Vice-Prefident in Council, to be granted on Certificate figned by the Lieu 
tenant, or any two Sub-Lieutenants of the County, in Conjunétion with any two Free 
holders, of the Service performed. Such Reward to be in Lieu of all other Rewards o 
Emoluments to be claimed from the State. 


GIVEN, by Order of the Council, under the Hand of His Excellency JOSEPH REED, Efjuin, 
Prefident, and the Seal of the State, at Philadelphia, this Twenty-fecond Day of April, in the Yur 
of our Lord One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Eighty. 


JOSEPH REED, PresipeEnt. 


Aut. T. MATLACK, Secretary. 


GOD Save the PEOPLE 


Courtesy Library Company of Philadelphia 
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SCALP BOUNTIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Offers; but as we have great Confidence in your Judg- 
ment & Discretion, must leave it to you to act therein 
as they shall direct.'® 


If Brodhead followed the hint, as is very likely, the evidence is 
not readily found. 

When new Indian raids occurred in the spring of 1780, Reed 
and his Council took action. The plight of Northumberland County 
was especially serious. Most of its residents had left in the Great 
Runaway of 1778 and such of the local militia as remained must 
not be called away from spring planting or they individually would 
face economic ruin. At the same time, because of difficulties of 
supply, the militia of other counties could not be sent into this 
wasted countryside. On April 8, writing to the Reverend Joseph 
Montgomery, at Sunbury, Reed announced a series of scalp 
bounties, describing them with delicate euphemism only as “Re- 
wards to those who distinguish themselves.” He went on to say: 


in short we will do any Thing to create that Spirit 
which is so necessary in an Indian War, a spirit of 
Hostility & Enterprize which will carry our young Men 
to their Towns.—Surprizes, Ambuscades, &c., have been 
& I fear will be found the only true Weapons to fight 
the Savages. 


He alluded to the Kittanning Expedition of 1756: 


One offensive Expedition formerly gave Peace to the 
Western Frontiers—is not this now practicable... . I 
do not mean Expeditions on a great Scale of military 
Parade, but secretly concerted, prudently conducted, & 
adapted to the Nature of the Enemy.*® 


On the previous day, however, Reed had written in more explicit 
terms to Colonel Samuel Hunter, the county lieutenant: 


It is our earnest Desire that you would encourage the 
young Men of the Country to go in small Parties & harass 
the Enemy. In former Indian Wars it was frequently 
done & with great Advantage. . . . The Council would 


3 Pa. Arch., VII, 569-570. 
” Tbid.. VIII, 170. 
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& do for this Purpose authorize you to offer the following 
Premiums for every male Prisoner whether white or 
Indian if the former is acting with the latter 1500 dollars 
& 1000 for every Indian Scalp. . . . Last French War 
Secret Expeditions were set on foot by the Inhabitants 
which were more effectual than any Sort of defensive 
Operations. We most earnestly recommend it to you to 
revive that same Spirit & any Plan concerted with 
Secrecy & Prudence shall have our Concurrence & 
Support.”° 


To Reed’s suggestion Colonel Hunter replied that a scalp 
bounty had already been adopted unofficially in his county; but 
as a seasoned Indian fighter (which Reed was not) Hunter could 
not agree that scalping parties were as effective as strong ex- 
peditions.** In this opinion, however, Hunter apparently stood 
alone. On the 11th, the system of bounties announced for Nor- 
thumberland County was extended to Northampton County.** On 
April 22, finally, a schedule was proclaimed for the whole state, 
allowing $3,000 Continental for every Indian prisoner, or every 
Tory prisoner who had acted in arms with the Indians, and $2,500 
Continental for every Indian scalp. At the time, $2,500 in paper 
was valued at $33 1/3 in silver. 

On the Pennsylvania frontier the proclamation met with general 
approval. Colonel Brodhead objected, however, that rewards were 
offered neither to regulars nor to friendly Indians. And Colonel 
Hunter reported in June that several scalping parties had re- 
turned without success; their only prisoner, a Tuscarora, had em- 
barrassed everybody by turning himself in. Finally, in August, 
far out on the West Branch, Lieutenant Jacob Creamer’s party 
took two scalps, but apparently the party neglected to claim the 
bounty.** No scalping party of revolutionary Pennsylvania seems 
to have sold so many prisoners or scalps as had the Kittanning 
Expedition of 1756. Perhaps the bounty was claimed so infre- 
quently merely because, in frontier warfare, there was rarely 
accorded that narrow margin of time required to obtain the scalp. 
Whether a bounty was currently offered or not, in the course 


” Tbid., VIII, 156-157, 167; Colonial Records, XII, 311. 
** Pa. Arch., VIII, 189. 

= Tbid., VIII, 176; Colonial Records, XII, 312. 

* Pa. Arch., VIII, 283, 284, 301, 568. 
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of years it evidently became usual for our tough-minded fore- 
fathers to scalp the Indians they had killed, when circumstances 
permitted. 

The bounty proclamation of April 22, 1780, remained in effect 
until it was repealed on March 21, 1783.** During the three-year 
period, according to Treasury records, the state acquired only 
a half dozen scalps. The rewards went to Captain Samuel Brady, 
who had led a party of five white men and two Delaware Indians 
in a scalp raid toward Sandusky in the summer of 1780;*° to 
Captain Henry Shoemaker, to be divided among another party 
of volunteers; and to Captain Andrew Hood, Captain Alexander 
Wright, William Minor, and Adam Poe, all of western Penn- 
sylvania.*° 

Probably most of the scalps turned in and paid for were burned, 
but the one for which Adam Poe was rewarded was allowed to 
become a museum piece. In an accession list of his “American 
Museum,” under date of July, 1782, Pierre-Eugéne du Simitiére 
of Philadelphia entered : 


a Scalp taken from an Indian killed in September, 
1781, in Washington County near the Ohio in this 
State by Adam Poe, who fought with two Indians, and 
at last kill’d them both, it has an ornament a white 
wampum bead a finger long with a Silver Knob at the 
end the rest of the hair plaited and tyed with deer skin. 
Sent me by the President and the Supreme executive 
Council of this state with a written account of the affair.** 


When Du Simitiere’s collection was sold in 1785, the scalp itself 
became lost to history, but the “written account,” along with 
other manuscripts, was purchased immediately by the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, and in that venerable institution it may 
be read today.” 

Each of Pennsylvania’s three scalp bounty proclamations was 


* Colonial Records, XIII, 538. 

* Tbid., XII, 632; Pa. Arch., VIII, 301. 

™ Ibid., 3d Series, V, 149, 301; Colonial Records, XIII, 201. 

= Quoted by W. J. Potts, “Du Simitiere, Artist, Antiquary, and Naturalist 
.... Pa. Mag. Hist. Biog., XIII (1889), 369. 

*s Historical Records Survey, Pennsylvania, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Du Simitiére Papers in the Library Company of Philadelphia (Philadel- 
phia, 1940), pp. 120, 135. 
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printed in broadside, and for each of these printings a unique 
original survives: at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
proclamation of 1756; at the New York Public Library, the 
proclamation of 1764; and at the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, where it helps to document the prowess of Adam Poe, 
the final proclamation of 1780. 
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“WHEN ONCE THE BALL IS COMMENCED...”: 
A PENNSYLVANIA IRISHMAN AT FORT SUMTER 


Edited by RowLanp T. BERTHOFF* 


MONG the hundred-odd defenders of Fort Sumter during 

the spring of 1861 was a Pennsylvania Irishman with a 
fluent pen and time enough to write two letters home describing 
conditions in Charleston harbor in the months before the bombard- 
ment which started the Civil War. The writer was Private Samuel 
Millens of Company E, First Artillery, born in Ireland and en- 
listed from the mining village of Summit Hill in the Lehigh an- 
thracite coal region. His two letters home, printed in the Mauch 
Chunk Gasette, give a spirited account of the beleaguered but far 
from disheartened garrison awaiting attack.’ 


a * OK 


Fort Sumter, S. C., Jan. 25, 1860 [sic]. 

My Dear Parents,—Times are so very stirring here, in consequence 
of the South Carolina rebellion, that it is with great difficulty I 
can snatch a moment to reply to your letter, which I duly re- 
ceived. I had almost given up hopes of being able to write to 
you until the present difficulty is settled, as our mail facilities 
were stopped by the State authorities; but they have moderated 
their views considerably on that subject, as our mail arrives with 
its wonted regularity. 


Doubtless our letters are subjected to espionage, so I’ must 


*Dr. Rowland T. Berthoff, Instructor in History at Princeton University, 
is the author of British Immigrants in the United States, 1790-1950. He is 
at present writing a history of ethnic groups in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
regions. 

* Mauch Chunk Gasette, February 7, March 14, 1861. After Samuel 
Millens’ enlistment expired in September, 1861, he joined Company H, 
Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, which was raised at Mauch Chunk. 
He was wounded at Second Bull Run and fought at Fredericksburg, where 
he gained a reputation for rashness. He was again wounded at Gettysburg; 
the Gasette last reported him at home and en route for the hospital at Balti- 
more. Ibid., July 16, August 13, 1863. See Abner Doubleday, Reminiscences 
of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 1860-61 (New York, 1876), 180, where 
he is listed as Private Samuel Miller. 
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be careful in what I say, as I have no anxiety to change, even 
at a remote period, Uncle Sam’s honorable uniform, for the 
usual dishonorable suit invariably presented by the gallant sons 
of South Carolina, to all suspected of loyalty to the “Red White 
and Blue.” 

Our position here might certainly be more comfortable, but 
then at the same time it might with as much certainty, be much 
worse. Our little garrison was never more cheerfull and contented 
than they are now. 

The rumors, circulated by the newspapers that mutiny and 
disaffection prevail among us, are utterly false in every particular. 
There is not a soldier here, who will not jump to the duty, what- 
ever be the danger, at the beck of our gallant commander. In fact, 
although our numbers are few, still every one is anxious for the 
onset, and confident of the result. We are certain we will whip 
them; at least we will all go into action with the determination 
to do it, having erased the word surrender from our vocabularies 
altogether. The Carolinians have been since our arrival at this 
place, exerting themselves to the utmost in hastening forward 
their preparations for attacking our position. They have got us 
pretty well hemmed in here. Our old post, “Moultrie,” the guns of 
which once recognized us as their masters, now frowns a sullen 
defiance at us, over the time honored battlements of the fort. 

Castle Pinckney is also in a state of defence, and may be able 
to do us some injury. A battery has been planted at fort Johnson, 
and two or three other redoubts, almost within point-blank range 
of us, and opposite our weakest point at that. They no doubt 
intend bombarding us at no distant day with the hopes of being 
able to break the work. They will find “’Tis a hard road to travel 
over Jordan,” I reckon. Inside our preparations are, I may say 
completed. We have all the guns mounted (by the way more than 
we can man) that will be necessary for the defence of the place— 
and a plenty of ammunition. In the “grub” line—(although some 
newspaper reporters positively state otherwise) we are not stinted. 
Every one has plenty now, and in the prospective at least for 
months to come; and what is better, every one would willingly, 
relinquish three-fourths of his daily rations, before they would 
consent to surrender to the Carolinians. I can scarcely tell you 
our actual number—I think 75 with about 20 laborers. These 
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latter have not been paid off yet, and may probably be retained 
through the seige. We can distinctly see our opponents constructing 
their batteries directly opposite us, and our sentries can easily 
hear the hail of theirs on a calm night, the distance not being 
much over 1200 yards. Their numbers are considerable—two or 
three thousand at the least. We hear that sickness prevails in their 
camp. I guess the counter-jumpers have found a slight difference 
between feather-bed soldiering, and the stern realities of actual 
warfare. Oh—by the by—they took pity on us a few days ago, 
laboring under the idea that without doubt we were in a starving 
condition, kindly or contemptuously sent us some fresh meat, but 
we deeming it inconsistent with our honor to eat their meat 
to-day, and cut their throats (if forced to it) to-morrow, returned 
it untouched.? It is evidently the intention of our government to 
act strictly on the defensive, and give South Carolina no just 
cause of complaint against us. But when once the ball is com- 
menced. God only knows where or when it will end. 
With Respect, 
Your affectionate son, 
SAMUEL MILLENS. 


Fort Sumter, South Carolina, 
February 27th, 1861. 


My dear Father,—Your letter, dated the 18th inst., has been re- 
ceived. I am glad to hear of your welfare, and to learn that so 
much interest is taken around your “diggins” in the affairs of 
Sumter.—Well, we are still here and, as yet, unmolested; the 
Charlestonians, however, are vigorously pushing their works 
around us, all of which are nearly completed. Morris Island, 
directly opposite us, has been converted into one enormous battery 
of several miles in length—at least I may so call it, for the 
batteries are so numerous and at such short intervals apart, that 
from our point of view they cannot be distinguished but as one 


*See the commanding officer’s explanation: “I can only have my troops 
furnished with fresh beef in the manner prescribed by law,” i.e., from the 
regular contractor in Charleston. Permission to resume regular dealing must 
be founded on a recognition of right, not on “courtesy and civility.” Robert 
Anderson to D. F. Jamison, January 19, 1861, in The War of the Rebellion: 
A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, 1880), Series I, vol. I, 144-145. 
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enormous continuation. Entrenchments have been dug, making a 
covered way from the nearest battery to a point beyond the reach 
of our guns, so that detachments on duty in these works can be 
reinforced or relieved without any loss. Their master machine— 
the Floating Battery—for the reduction of this place, for several 
weeks past in course of construction in Charleston, has been com- 
pleted, and was to be launched yesterday. Until such time as I 
can get a peep at this machine, F shall not attempt to describe it; 
from accounts it must be a rather formidable affair, but at the 
same time clumsy and unmanageable. They intend to have this 
battery towed to a convenient point on our weakest side, within 
600 yards of our walls, and from that point breach the fort with 
their heavy guns, (42-pounders,) four of which they will have 
on board. Whether or not they will be allowed quietly to take this 
position remains to be seen; they evidently expect that they will, 
but in my opinion it looks too much like cutting a stick to break 
our own head. 

We expect to live peaceably until March 4th. As to what may 
occur after that is more than I can tell; everything depends on 
the line of policy adopted by the incoming Administration. 

We are getting short of firewood, but the weather is becoming 
warm, so that, except for cooking, little is required. Drift logs and 
old timber has supplied us thus far, and will suffice for some time. 

I shall be able to give you more interesting news in my next, 
so for the present I will say good by. 

I am, very affectionately yours, 
SAM. MULLEN [sic]. 
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ORIGINS OF IROQUOIS NEUTRALITY: 
THE GRAND SETTLEMENT OF 1701 


By AntHony F. C. WaALLAcE* 


The early history of Pennsylvania was to a considerable degree shaped by 
the Five Nations or Iroquois, who had authority over Pennsylvania’s 
Indians. The adoption by the Five Nations of a policy of neutrality between 
the French and the English frightened the latter and led to the formulation 
of Pennsylvania’s Indian policy. James Logan of Philadelphia, after reading 
of the Montreal Treaty of 1701, wrote to William Penn, “If we lose the 
Iroquois we are gone by land.” Subsequently Conrad Weiser, as Penn- 
sylvania’s Indian ambassador, sought to keep Iroquois neutrality benevolent 
towards the English. The vicissitudes of Pennsylvania’s Indian relations 
during the eighteenth century are all but unintelligible unless we understand 
the Grand Settlement of 1701, which Dr. Wallace here explains —The Editor 


N THE summer of 1701 the Iroquois Confederacy, aware of the 
I fruitlessness of a longer continuance of the beaver wars, and 
desirous of avoiding further involvement in the skirmishes between 
the British and the French, made two treaties, almost simul- 
taneously, at Albany and Montreal. These treaties together in- 
augurated a new era of Iroquois policy, which survived in principle 
until 1795: a policy of peace toward the “Far Indians,” of political 
manipulation of nearby tribes, and of an armed neutrality between 
contending Europeans. This policy led to commercial profit and 
to the seizure of a balance of power between the French and the 
English. It was a policy which required as much duplicity in 
diplomatic dealings with the Europeans as the Europeans prac- 
ticed toward them; their success is measured in the fact that both 
the English and the French alternated constantly between the 
conviction that “the Iroquois” were on their own side and the 
conviction that they had turned to the enemy. In consequence, the 
basic policy of both French and British toward the Iroquois came 
to be the securing of Iroquois neutrality. Only secondarily, and 
occasionally, did either aspire to their full and exclusive alliance; 
and these aspirations were almost invariably dashed. 

*Dr. Anthony F. C. Wallace, Research Associate Professor of Anthropol- 


ogy, University of Pennsylvania, is the author of King of the Delawares, 
Teedyuscung (1949) and various studies of Iroquois history and ethnology. 
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During the last half of the seventeenth century, the Iroquois 
confederates exerted themselves strenuously to obtain new sources 
of furs for trade with Europeans. By about 1640 the supply of 
valued fur-bearing animals, especially beaver, was becoming thin 
in their own territories; it was necessary to obtain new hunting 
grounds, or to achieve the role of middlemen between Europeans 
and Indians to the north and west who could furnish pelts in 
quantity. The Iroquois lived on the southern edge of the peltry- 
producing area, just south of the Huron, who with the assistance 
of the Ottawa were serving as middlemen between the French 
at Montreal, Quebec, and Three Rivers, and the northern and 
western Indians. The Iroquois therefore attempted by diplomacy 
to become partners with the Huron and Ottawa in their trade with 
the French, and also to divert some of the French-destined furs 
southward to Albany, on the border of the Iroquois country. 
Diplomacy failed in both objects, however, and their subsequent 
piracy of Huron-Ottawa fleets, while it procured them furs, also 
procured them enemies. 

From 1649 to 1670 the Iroquois attempted by war to acquire 
new beaver hunting grounds and to appropriate to themselves the 
role of middlemen. Between 1649 and 1656, the Iroquois destroyed 
in war the Huron, Petun, Neutral and Erie nations, who resided 
in an arc about the north, east, and south shores of Lake Erie. 
The survivors of these nations were either forced to flee, or were 
adopted into Iroquois tribes. Unhappily for the Iroquois, the 
refugee Huron, Petun, and Ottawa, who had fled to Green Bay 
and beyond, were still able to collect the furs from the far Indians 
and still brought the fleets to Montreal. After 1656, the Iroquois, 
still unable to obtain enough furs for trade, began the piracy of 
the fur fleets coming to Montreal, blockading the rivers, ambush- 
ing the convoys, and seizing the furs. Iroquois raiding parties 
ranged from Hudson’s Bay to the Cumberland River, and from 
the Susquehanna River to the Mississippi, in search of furs, hunt- 
ing grounds, and political control of other fur-producing tribes. 
As rivals of the French, the English at Albany supplied and en- 
couraged the Iroquois; the French, seeking to maintain their 
lucrative trade with the Huron-Ottawa axis, attacked the Iroquois. 

The beaver war more and more became a war between the 
Huron and Ottawa, who controlled the northern trade, and the 
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Iroquois, and the Iroquois strangulation of the trade came close 
to crippling New France. In 1666, however, the French twice in- 
vaded the Iroquois country. Peace with France came in 1667. The 
Iroquois hunting grounds now included the conquered territory 
north and south of Lake Erie, and in Iroquois opinion much of 
the Michigan peninsula as well. The Ottawa and Huron, on their 
part, moved to Michilimackinac, in 1670.’ 

The situation by 1670 had reached a stalemate. Although the 
Iroquois were unable by force to expropriate the Huron-Ottawa 
trade, they were able to extract sufficient beaver from their con- 
quered territories, from hijacking and from a black market in 
Huron-Ottawa furs, to maintain their own economic balance. The 
Huron-Ottawa were both aware that peaceful trade with the 
English, through the Iroquois, would be more profitable than trade 
with the French periodically interrupted by war with the Iroquois. 
The French were on the horns of a dilemma: peace between the 
Iroquois and the Huron-Ottawa might mean a loss of their fur 
trade; but continued war meant a certain loss of that trade, unless 
the Iroquois could be destroyed, which appeared to be impossible. 

In the decades between 1670 and 1701, therefore, the French 
policy was one continued desperate effort to prevent an Iroquois- 
Huron-Ottawa alliance, which would divert the bulk of the northern 
furs into the Albany market, to the economic advantage of the 
English and Indians generally ; and, correspondingly, the Ottawa 
and Iroquois policy was to make a mutual peace and economic 
agreement by which Ottawa furs would go to Albany, whose 
traders paid higher prices. In 1673, the Iroquois and the Ottawa 
negotiated a treaty by the terms of which the Iroquois were “to 
supply the Outaouaes with all the goods they required, and the 
latter were to carry to them generally all their peltries, and the 
exchange was to take place on Lake Ontario.’ Frontenac, fore- 
seeing the ruin of New France, undermined the agreement. Al- 
though the Ottawa and the Huron, fearful of French power, al- 
lowed themselves from time to time in subsequent years to be 
pushed into attacks on the Iroquois, both tribes dragged their feet 
in these forays and secretly renewed negotiations. The French 

1See George T. Hunt, The Wars of the Iroquois (Madison, Wis., 1940), 
for a detailed account of the beaver wars to 1684. 


2 Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 
IX, 95: “Journal of Count de Frontenac’s Voyage to Lake Ontario in 1673.” 
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themselves were obliged to take the major responsibility for 
warring on the intransigeant Iroquois. When in 1687 Denonville 
launched his notorious raid into the Seneca country, the Huron 
were on the point of joining the Seneca; the Ottawa as a group 
refused to accompany the French forces, and the few Ottawa who 
did go along “gave way” during the attack on Tsonontouan. The 
Ottawa attitude was clearly expressed : 


We all are brothers, who ought to form only one body, 
and possess but one and the same spirit. The French in- 
vite us to go to war against the Iroquois; they wish to 
use us in order to make us their slaves. After we have 
aided in destroying the enemy, the French will do with us 
what they do with their cattle, which they put to the 
plow and make them cultivate the land. Let us leave 
them to act alone; they will not succeed in defeating the 
Iroquois; this is the means for being always our own 
masters.° 


Denonville succeeded only in burning the Seneca castle; and in 
1689 a revenge raid was launched by the Iroquois into the heart 
of New France, in which 1,500 Iroquois warriors destroyed the 
village of Lachine near Montreal and “put to the sword all that 
they encountered in the space of seven leagues” along the river. 
“The open country was laid waste; the ground was everywhere 
covered with corpses, and the Iroquois carried away six-score 
captives, most of whom were burned.” The French were so much 
impressed that they agreed “these fifteen hundred warriors would 
have cut to pieces more than six thousand men, if the latter should 
advance into the mountainous country where the Savages were.” 

This stroke of the Iroquois precipitated a “revolt” by the Ottawa 
and the Huron, who were panic-stricken at their prospective fate. 


The Outaouaks informed all the tribes of the devasta- 
tion that had been inflicted upon the French, and en- 
treated all the chiefs to come to Michilimakinak, that 
they might consult together upon the measures that ought 


* Bacqueville de La Potherie, Histoire de l’Amerique Septentrionale 
(Paris, 1722), quoted by Emma H. Blair in Indian Tribes of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley and Region of the Great Lakes (Cleveland, 1912), II, 
22-24, 52. 

*La Potherie, in Blair, op. cit., II, 42-43. 
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to be taken regarding the wretched condition into which 
they were going to be plunged. They resolved in their 
general council to send to Tsonnontouan some deputies, 
with two of those Iroquois old men whom they had set 
iree, in order to assure the Iroquois that they would have 
no further connection with the French, and that they 
desired to maintain with the Iroquois a close alliance.® 


A general conspiracy to annihilate the French was concerted, and 
the French were barely able to maintain the post at Michilimac- 
kinac. The French were never able thereafter really to control 
the Huron and the Ottawa or to prevent them from their alliance 
with the Iroquois, even though they were able from time to time 
to push Ottawa war parties into the field. The Michilimackinac 
Ottawa immediately dispatched a speaker, La Petit Racine, and 
two chiefs, to the Iroquois, with whom they made the peace that 
they had planned to make before the attack on Montreal.® Ottawa 
valor now inclined to attacks on the Osage, Kansas, and Sioux ; the 
French intrigued incessantly and desperately to prevent the dis- 
integration of their Indian alliances. The Ottawa soon were 
anxious to be friends with the Iroquois for another reason: if 
the Sioux attacked them, “they could immediately retire with 
their families among the Iroquois, who would protect them from 
their enemies.”* The Ottawa even planned to invite the Iroquois 
to join with them in attacking the Illinois and Miami in Wis- 
consin.* 

In 1690 the French, resolved to risk all, threatened that if the 
tribes did not attack the Iroquois, the French would attack them. 
Accordingly, some raids were undertaken into the Iroquois coun- 
try; scalps and prisoners were taken. But all the while secret 
negotiations were afoot. “An agreement had been made between 
the Hurons, and the Iroquois that they would on both sides spare 
the lives of captives they might take.”® And the Iroquois sent to 
the tribes at Michilimackinac eight belts of wampum, along with 
four belts from English traders proposing a trade alliance and an 


*La Potherie, in Blair, II, 44-45. 
° Tbid., 41, 95. 

* Tbid., 105. 

8 Ibid. 

® Thid., 92. 
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English post on Lake Erie. The Iroquois belts, sent to the Ottawa, 
Huron, and others, bore these messages: 


By the first, they said that they remembered the peace 
that they had made with La Petite Racine, and that they 
had not desired to break it, even though their brothers 
the Outaouaks should kill them every day; by the sec- 
ond, they buried all the dead whom their brothers had 
slain. The third hung up a sun at the strait between 
Lake Herier and Lake Huron, which should mark the 
boundaries between the two peoples, and this sun should 
give them light when they were hunting. By the fourth, 
they threw into the lake, and into the depths of the 
earth, the blood that had been shed, in order that nothing 
might be tainted with it, the fifth, they sent “their own 
bowl,” so that they might have but one dish from 
which to eat and drink. By the sixth, they promised to 
eat the “wild beasts” around them which should be 
common [enemies] to both. The seventh was to make 
them “eat together of the buffalo,” meaning that they 
would unite to make war on the Miamis, the Islinois, 
and other tribes. By the eighth, they were to eat “the 
white meat,” meaning the flesh of the French.’° 


The Ottawa “consented to all these demands and sent return 
messages by means of collars, red-stone calumets, and bales of 
beaver skins.’’* In fact, the Huron went to the Iroquois, “with 
calumet ornamented with plumes, and several collars, in order to 
carry the message of the Outaouaks; the latter asked for full 
union with the Iroquois, and desired to abandon the side of the 
French, in order to place themselves under the protection of the 
English.” (At the same time they sent a deputation to Frontenac, 
assuring him of their unshakeable attachment. These ambassadors, 
while on the Ottawa River, did not dare “even to travel in the 
day time for fear of the Iroquois,” who killed some of them on 
their way downstream) .? 

In 1696 the French invaded Iroquoia again, and between 1696 
and 1698 the French were able to keep enough Ottawa, Huron, 
and Miami war parties in the field to seriously inconvenience 
Iroquois hunting and cost them a considerable number of cas- 


* Ibid., 95-96. 
* Tbid., 96. 
*° Tbid., 106-107. 
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ualties. By 1698 the Iroquois, unsupported by the British in 
attacks on the French (the Peace of Ryswick had been signed in 
1697) and urged on to peace by the English themselves, pre- 
pared to make a peace with the French and their Indians. The 
French governor was anxious to make an alliance with the 
Iroquois in order to forestall invasion in case of another war with 
the English."* But after Frontenac’s death, at the end of the 
year, the Iroquois changed their minds. Iroquois war parties went 
out again; Ottawa scalped a few Iroquois “qui chassoient au 
detroit des lacs Herier et Sainte Claire.”’* Raids and counter 
raids continued while both French and British diplomats urged 
the Iroquois to agree to a peace. 

Six Iroquois ambassadors (representing each of the Five 
Nations except the Mohawk, who arrived later) visited Mont- 
real in July, 1700, complaining that peaceable Iroquois hunting 
parties had been attacked by Ottawa at Detroit, by Illinois on the 
Ohio, by Miami on the Chouegen. They asked the French to tell 
their allies to drop the hatchet and asked for an exchange of 
prisoners. The French accordingly began to arrange for the grand 
conference to be held next year. 

This armistice of 1700 was a grateful respite both for the French 
and the Iroquois. That winter very large parties of Iroquois went 
out hunting. The winter was, however, marred by an incident: 
some Iroquois broke open some beaver cabins in the Ottawa 
country, and were surprised in the act by the Ottawa. Blood 
flowed. 

About July 21, 1701, the Onondaga, Cayuga, and Oneida 
ambassadors—along with other Iroquois come to trade in furs— 
arrived at the rendezvous (the village of the Catholic Iroquois 
of the Sault, near Montreal). After these, arrived the deputies of 
the other nations, to the number of seven or eight hundred: 
Ottawa, Chippewa, Huron, Miami, Winnebago, Fox, Mascouien, 
Menominee, Potawatomi, Sac... . 

The conference began on the twenty-fifth with a prolonged 
discussion of the mutual economy of the French tribes. Then in 
came the Iroquois “d’un grand sang froid.” 

The Iroquois succeeded in out-facing the French: they brought 


*% John Wolf Lydekker, The Faithful Mohawks (New York, 1938), 8-11. 
“La Potherie (1722), IV, passim. 
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no prisoners to be exchanged, as had the Miami and Huron. The 
French and their allies complained that they had forced their 
prisoners to go to Montreal to be exchanged. The Iroquois said 
that they would be glad to set free the Frenchmen prisoners among 
them, and those of other nations also, if each claimant would 
send deputies into the Iroquois country. No prisoner of theirs 
would be forced to go. Besides, said the Iroquois (blandly stretch- 
ing the point) for four years they had kept the peace, while the 
other nations attacked them. Days of wrangling followed, the 
other nations blaming the French for insisting that their allies 
bring in their prisoners while the Iroquois brought none. At last 
French face was saved by the Iroquois promising to let their 
prisoners go. : 

On August 4 the peace was concluded among the Indians with 
the official prisoner exchange, the Miami asking the Iroquois to 
remember, when hunting parties of the two tribes met, that the 
prisoners were well treated (at that time the bulk of the Miami 
were resident in Wisconsin and Illinois). This was the occasion 
also of a grand population re-arrangement among the French 
Indians, agreed to by the Iroquois: the Huron of St. Joseph 
were to establish themselves at Detroit, and they and others 
were to have the privilege of hunting thereabout ; the Miami were 
to assemble on the Miami River. 

In a final conference with the French governor, De Callieres, 
on August 7, the specific understanding between the French and 
the Iroquois was worked out. The French governor invited 
Iroquois hunters to trade with the French at Detroit and other 
posts. In case of a war between the French and the British, the 
Iroquois were to be neutral. The Iroquois, on their part, re- 
marked, “We thank you for the establishment which you have 
made at detroit, because when we hunt in those parts, it will be 
very easy for us to procure what we need. We will be displeased 
if you reopen the war with the English, because you and they 
are both our friends, however if that should happen, we would 
leave you smoking peaceably on your mats [i.e., within your own 
territory], as you have asked us.” 

A few days later, the Mohawk came to Montreal and ratified 
the proceedings of the Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, and Oneida. 


* The Montreal treaty is described by La Potherie (1722), Vol. IV (which 
is devoted entirely to the subject). 
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ie While the Iroquois deputies were on their way to Montreal to 
sid negotiate the French peace, other Iroquois deputies were con- 
one cluding a treaty with the English at Albany. The Mohawk dele- 
‘ld gation to Albany probably were the late arrivals at Montreal. The 
tos British were anxious that the Iroquois be at peace with the French 


(the fur trade languished during wars) but they were also anxious 
he that they remain enemies. Specifically, they were alarmed at news 
| that the Iroquois were allowing the French to build a post and 


the 
es fort at Detroit and that the Iroquois might make an alliance 
y with the French.?¢ 
ast 
eir 
I wonder that I have not heard of that design of the 
: French’s and that you are not more zealous to oppose itt 
ith (vizt) their building a Forte at Tjughsaghrondie 4ls 
to Wawyachtenek the principle pass where all your Beaver 
the hunting is. You must not suffer it by any means. I am 
mi inform’d it is your Land and you have won itt with the 
- sword at the cost of much blood, and will you lett the 
French take itt from you without one blow. You can 
ich never expect to hunt beaver any more in peace if you 
ph let them fortifie themselves att that principall pass, if 
ers you are minded to secure your posterity from slavery 
are and bondage, hinder itt: Remember how they gott 
Cadarachqui and what a plague that place has been to 
wm you ever since. 
nd Itt would seem by proposals I have lately heard were 
ed made att Canada that there has been some overtures of 
trade offer’d, which I can not believe being well assured 
ae that there is much better pennyworths here, they never 
the being able to afford their goods soe cheap as wee, I fear 
re- its with design to delude you for which in time the 
ive brethren may become sufferers.— 
be I hope you have maturely considered the Govr of Can- 
ed ada’s answer to Dekanissore how he puts you of with 
ley shams for your blood by him caused to be shed by the 
ild Farr Indians, and what frivolous pretences he makes of 
ie his agent not being return’d from Ottowawa, and that is 
= all the redress you must expect from him, if you can not 
see his deceipt by all this you must be willfully blind.— 
ied 


=a He tells you he will make a Forte att Tjughsaghrondie 
. or Wawyachtenock to supply you with necessaries when 
ich 


7° Lydekker, 1938, 8-11. 
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you are a hunting, and to secure you from the Otto- 
wawaes, but when the Forte is made then he will com- 
mand you and your beavers too, Nay you shall never 
hunt a beaver there without his leave; doe you not re- 
member how the French long ago desired but leave to 
make a hutt att Cadarachqui for a smith to be there to 
mend your arms, and when that was granted, they built 
such a stone Forte, that has since been a prison for your 
people trapan’d—** 


But the Iroquois were as able to carry on diplomatic exhortation 


as the English and replied, in effect, that if the British didn’t like 


it, they could go out and prevent it themselves. 





“Docs. Rel. to Col. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 900. 


Brother Corlaer—Wee complain of the French of Canada’s 
incroaching upon our territories and that they goe and 
build Forts upon our land without our consent, Wee pray 
that the great King of England may be acquainted with 
itt, and that he will be pleased to take care to prevent 
itt—doe give ten Beavers. . . . Wee would remove the 
end of the [covenant] chain to Tiochsaghrondie or 
wawyachtenok were itt in our power, but the French 
would mock at itt for they have taken itt in possession 
already against our wills sending people thither to make 
a Forte, but wee hope they will be removed speedily... . 


Wee desire that our Secretary Robt Livingston may be 
sent to Corachkoo the great King of England to acquaint 
how that the French of Canada incroach upon our terri- 
tories by building a Forte att Tjughsaghrondie and to 
pray that our great King may use all means to prevent 
itt, else wee shall be tyed upp, wee shall not be able to 
live, they will come nearer us every day with their 
Forts; Wee doe give and render up all that land where 
the Beaver hunting is which wee won with the sword 
eighty years ago to Coraghkoo our great King and pray 
that he may be our protector and defender there and 
desire our secretary may write an instrument which wee 
will signe and seale, that itt may be carried by him to 
the King, wee fear if he does not goe, there is soe much 
business, this will be only read layd aside and forgott, 
but if he goes wee are sure, wee shall have an answer. 


Brother Corlaer—The Governr of Canada has sent a 
party of men who are gone behind our Country privately 
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to build a Forte att Tjughsaghrondie you are desirious 
to know what wee have done in that case, Your people 
that have been att Onnondage can tell you—Wee thought 
this Governt would have done something in the matter 
and to have found you busy in your books and mapps 
(meaning that the line should be run between the two 
Governts) wee can doe nothing in that case you know, 
wee have not power to resist such a Christian enemy, 
therefore wee must depend upon you Brother Corlaer 
to take this case in hand and acquaint the great King 
with itt for what will beome of us att this rate where 
shall wee hunt a beaver if the French of Canada take 
possession of our beaver country—.’® 


The upshot of all these mutual exhortations to strength and virtue 
was the signing of the famous “Deed from the Five Nations to 
the King of their Beaver Hunting Ground.” In this treaty, the 
English agreed to secure the Iroquois in the use of their prime 
beaver country, a vaguely bounded tract north of Lake Erie and 
on the Michigan peninsula as far west as the Miami country (at 
that time the bulk of the Miami were west of Chicago) and as 
far north as a place called Quadoge (probably meaning Michili- 
mackinac, for Sir William Johnson later testified that they once 
had claimed by conquest the entire Michigan peninsula).’® All of 
this country they claimed to have won in a war “Fourscore years 
agoe” from “seaven nations of Indians called the Aragaritka whom 


by a fair warr we subdued and drove from thence . . . bringing 
many of them captives to our country and soe became the true 
owners of the Same by conquest. . . .”° 


The settlement of 1701 represented a diplomatic compromise 
by the Iroquois. After fifty-two years of almost incessant warfare, 
during which they had been suffering heavily in casualties, they 
had been able to bring the French and their Indian allies to an 
acceptance of a major part of their territorial claims. The Iroquois 
had failed to conquer the Illinois, the Miami, and the Ottawa con- 
federates at Michilimackinac; by the negotiations with the French 
and the Ottawa, between 1687 and 1701, it is apparent that the 


*% Docs. Rel. to Col. Hist. of N. Y., TV, 904-906. 
William M. Beauchamp, A History of the New York Iroquois, Now 
Commonly Called the Six Nations (New York State Museum, Bulletin 78, 
1905), 322-323. 
® Docs. Rel. to Col. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 896-911. 
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Iroquois for practical purposes relinquished pretensions to lands 
west of the Maumee River and Detroit; their insistence upon 
hunting west of this line had been the precipitating cause of the 
wars after 1656. On the other hand, in these negotiations, cul- 
minating in the Montreal settlement in 1701, the French and the 
western Indians recognized Iroquois rights to the lands east of 
this line. 

For the French, the treaty was a compromise too. For fifty years, 
New France had struggled unsuccessfully to defeat the Iroquois, 
who continually hampered their commercial welfare and at times 
threatened to destroy the province itself. Iroquois and French 
agents competed for the allegiance of the Far Indians, and France 
was forced, in order to win tactical successes, to adopt an in- 
creasingly lofty tone, which further tended to weaken their hold 
on the Far Indians. To the Ottawa at Michilimackinac, for in- 
stance, a Frenchman in 1689 said, 


You Outaouaks are like bears who have been tamed; 
when one gives them a little freedom, they will no longer 
recognize those who have reared them. You no longer 
remember the protection of Onontio, without which you 
would not possess any country. I am maintaining you in 
it, and you are living in peace.” 


Although by vigorous exertions the French were able to coerce 
and seduce Miami, Ottawa, and other tribes into sporadic attacks 
on the Iroquois, and were able themselves from time to time to 
invade the Iroquois country and burn empty villages, they were 
unable to defeat them in war, and were fast losing an ability to 
prevent the natural tendency for the Iroquois and the Ottawa 
to obtain mutual benefit from a trade agreement. 

During the years of the beaver wars, the Five Nations had been 
supported—fitfully and inconsistently—by the English, particularly 
at Albany. As long as they fought alone against the French and 
the Far Indians, the Iroquois were glad enough to be the allies 
of Britain against France. With the settlement of differences with 
the French and the French Indians, however, an exclusive alliance 
with the English would be a millstone around Iroquois necks. 
A better system would be the playing off of French and British 


= Blair, op. cit., II, 40. 
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against each other, each nation protecting the Iroquois from any 
intrusion by the other, and leaving the Iroquois free to sell their 
furs and services, short of war, to the higher bidder. Thus, in 
regard to the beaver country, in 1701, the French agreed to 
Iroquois possession of it and agreed not to invade Iroquois lands 
in case of a war with the English, as long as the Iroquois re- 
mained neutral; and at the same time the English contracted to 
protect this country from intrusion by the French. Indeed, the 
British contracted to conquer Detroit and the southern Michigan 
peninsula for the Iroquois to use as a hunting ground. It was a 
perfect setup: if the French trespassed, the English were com- 
mitted to help; and the English could be prevented from tres- 
passing by the Iroquois themselves (and so they were). Both 
French and English, furthermore, would be fearful of offending 
the Iroquois lest they ally themselves with the other side. 

The French in particular were thankful that the Iroquois war 
was at last over. “It is a strange thing,” wrote La Potherie, “that 
three or four thousand souls can make tremble a whole new world. 
New England is very fortunate in being able to stay in their 
good graces. New France is often desolated by their wars, and 
they are feared through a space of more than fifteen hundred 
leagues of the country of our allies.”** 


“La Potherie, Histoire de l’Amerique Septentrionale (1722), IV, 147. 








COLONIAL HOUSES AND 
THE STEPHEN MOYLAN PRESS 


As good almost kill a man (to adapt a 
famous saying of John Milton’s) as 
destroy an old house. To this the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies 
gave vigorous assent at its annual meet- 
ing on May 11, when a plea was made 
for the preservation of Pennsylvania’s his- 
toric homes. Many handsome structures, 
replete with historic memories (the life- 
blood of patriotism), are now threatened 
with destruction to make way for speedways and gas stations. 

Top honors in the fight to preserve Pennsylvania’s architectural 
heritage belong to Mr. Henry T. MacNeill, an exhibit of whose 
pictures was presented at the Federation meeting. 

Mr. MacNeill—whose ancestral family connection includes a 
great-great-grandfather who came to America with Lafayette, and 
(in a collateral line) General Stephen Moylan of Washington’s 
army—is by profession an architect, by instinct an artist. His 
wife, the former Aimée Junker (whose father owned the first 
automobile in Philadelphia), does the historical research these 
drawings entail, writes them up, attends to the business, and 
nourishes a fountain of ideas for the family to exploit. As an 
architect, Mr. MacNeill is thoroughly modern, with a penchant for 
picture windows—and something to see through them, as he has 
demonstrated with his own hilltop garden; but, as an artist, he 
savors the past, and loves Pennsylvania’s wealth of beautiful 
eighteenth-century homes, both great and small. 

It was during the First World War that his attention was 
drawn to the importance of architectural draftsmanship in the 
preservation of old buildings. The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, fearing that if the Germans 
bombed the city it would be impossible to reproduce its most 
treasured building, engaged Mr. MacNeill to measure and draw 
architect’s plans of Independence Hall. He did the same with the 
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THE STEPHEN MOYLAN PRESS 


ARTIST HENRY T. MacNEILL 
sketching Moore Hall near Valley Forge 
Courtesy Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


City Hall, which was later restored. During the years 1937-1940, 
while working in the Procurement Division of the Treasury, he 
made some lithograph pencil sketches of court houses and post 
offices. But it was the setting up of a print shop for his son, 
Stephen Moylan MacNeill, that finally turned the elder MacNeill 
into the historical artist, friend and preserver of Pennsylvania’s 
old homes, whom we love and admire. 

Stephen MacNeill had always been interested in printing. 
When he was twelve years old, he was given a hand press (the 
same his son at the age of six now operates with skill) and half 
a ton of type. By the time he was fourteen, Stephen had made 
enough money with the hand press to buy a small power press, and 
before he left high school he had built up a considerable business 
with jobs like the printing of fifteen thousand folders for the 
Philadelphia Flower Show. Stephen had the privilege of receiving 
direction in typographic design from his great-uncle, Harvey 
Hopkins Dunn, who designed Stephen’s trademark (see above) 
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THE MacNEILLS IN ACTION 


Stephen Moylan MacNeill, printer, and Mrs. Henry T. MacNeill, proofreader 
Courtesy Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


and did the drawing of Benjamin Franklin reproduced below. The 
war interrupted Stephen’s career, but when he came out of the 
Merchant Marine he and his father built a printing shop—the 
Stephen Moylan Press—on a hilltop near Whitford, and adjoin- 
ing it two dwellings, one for the father and one for the son. 

This double house, “Barra,” which is named for an ancestral 
island home in the Hebrides, is now the center of the clan. Here, 
round the large dining room table, the family gathers: Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry T. MacNeill, Stephen, Fletcher, Aimée, and William. 
All the children are either artists or printers. Stephen, in the 
printing shop, transfers their ideas to the permanency of the 
printed page in a series (among other things) of monthly calendars 
of exquisite workmanship. 

The first calendar was issued for April, 1947. The original 
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purpose was to advertise the Stephen Moylan Press. It was ar- 
ranged that a young artist, Jeanne Schneider, and the architect, 
Henry MacNeill (who had as yet no particular reputation as an 
artist), should take turns, month by month, in supplying Stephen’s 
calendars with pictures of historic landmarks. Jeanne opened 
the series auspiciously with a finely-drawn picture of the Knox 
Covered Bridge at Valley Forge. But her marriage (to Stephen 
Moylan MacNeill) and the subsequent care of a growing family 
upset the initial plan, with the consequence that Henry MacNeill 
has done all but three of the 150 sketches that have been drawn for 
the series to date. Fletcher, a commercial artist, contributes work 
to the press in the same vein. Henry MacNeill is now doing other 
work of a similar kind for individuals and institutions, such as, 
for instance, illustrating leaflets published by the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission for the information of visitors 
to its properties. What began as a simple device to advance his 
son’s press, has become the main stream of Mr. MacNeill’s 
artistic career. 

His sketches have a special appeal to the historian, who is by 
training suspicious of impressionistic art when applied to his field. 
This is not to say that Mr. MacNeill is matteroffact in his 
rendering. He has a subtle sense for the atmosphere of buildings, 
a feeling for the dramatic, an eye for the single effect; and he 
conveys these impressions faithfully with his pen. But the pro- 
fessional architect in him keeps his impressions under closer 

ITP control than is common today in some 
ir }] art circles. He has a strong feeling for 
| ; : structure, solidity, permanence. His 
buildings do not topple. They stand 
firm for examination. You can measure 
them, feel their texture, understand 
how they were built, imagine yourself 
at home in them. 

A few samples of his work are here 
presented. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinspoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies held its 
fiftieth annual meeting on May 11, 1957, at the Penn-Harris Hotel 
in Harrisburg. At the morning session there was a panel dis- 
cussion of “Historical Preservation at the Local Level,” presided 
over by Earle W. Newton of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. The participants were Dr. Robert D. May 
of the King of Prussia Historical Society and Mrs. Franklin B. 
Wildman of the Chester County Historical Society. At the luncheon 
presided over by Mrs. James I. Wendell, outgoing president, 
Frank W. Melvin, chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, presented “A Progress Report,’ and Nor- 
man B. Wilkinson, research associate of the Eleutherian Mills- 
Hagley Foundation, spoke on “The Hagley Museum of Early 
Industry.” At the business session in the afternoon resolutions 
were adopted in support of the construction of the William Penn 
Memorial Building in Harrisburg and the acquisition of Graeme 
Park, Hope Lodge, and The Highlands in Montgomery County 
as properties of the Historical and Museum Commission. Donald 
A. Gallager of the Historical Society of Montgomery County 
was elected president of the Federation for the succeeding year, 
and Stanton Belfour, Thomas Murphy, Philip S. Klein, and Mrs. 
Frances Strong Helman were elected as first, second, third, and 
fourth vice presidents, respectively. Re-elected as executive secre- 
tary, treasurer, and assistant treasurer were Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
Merle H. Deardorff, and Mrs. Edward J. Coffey, Jr. R. N. 
Williams, 2nd, and George L. Heiges were re-elected to the 
Executive Committee for terms expiring in 1960. 


At its meeting on March 5 the Adams County Historical So- 
ciety heard Jane L. Reuning read a paper on “The Story of 
Linwood (Gettysburg Academy)” and Susan Korte a paper on 
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“The Story of the ‘White House,’ Gettysburg College Campus.” 
Dr. Harvey D. Hoover spoke to the Society on April 2 on “Farm 
Life in Adams County Seventy Years Ago.” In May the Society 
had a tour of the Littlestown area. 


The Berks County Historical Society held its final lecture for 
1956-1957 on April 14, when it heard George L. Heiges, presi- 
dent of the Lancaster County Historical Society, speak on “Baron 
William Henry Stiegel—Ironmaster-Glassmaker.” 


The annual meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society 
was held in Doylestown on May 4, 1957. The principal speaker 
was Dr. John Joseph Stoudt, who presented “A Philosophy for 
Regional Historical Societies.” 


Members of the Chester County Historical Society on April 18 
heard a talk on “The Story of Pottsgrove” by Mrs. James I. 
Wendell, president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies and of the Pottstown Historical Society. At the annual 
meeting on May 21, the speaker was William Richard Gordon, 
treasurer of the University of Pennsylvania and collector of fire- 
arms, who spoke on “Firearms of the Revolution.” On May 25 the 
Society sponsored a “Serpentine Tour,” visiting the serpentine 
quarries and buildings constructed of this stone. 


The Clinton County Historical Society has had a full program 
of lectures during the 1956-1957 season including special exhibits 
and a number of talks. It has been embarked for the past three 
years in a project of unusual interest, engaging Dr. Henry W. 
Pons to make slides of items of historical significance. The master 
file and duplicate set now include some four hundred slides with 
colored views of existing sites and black-and-white reproductions 
of old post cards, picture albums, and the like. The duplicate set 
has been used widely by school classes in Pennsylvania history. 


The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania on March 10 attended a 
special service in Christ Church, Philadelphia. It celebrated Char- 
ter Day on March 15 at the Union League with a luncheon at 
which an award was presented to Brigadier General David Sar- 
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noft. Mr. Lawrence H. Eldredge made the principal address at 
the luncheon. 


At its annual meeting in Bloomsburg on March 16, the Columbia 
County Historical Society heard a discussion of “Columbia 
County’s Changing Agriculture” by J. Stanley Hummer, county 
agricultural agent, and Warwick M. Tinsley of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. The Society has begun a project for cataloging 
and arranging its books and collections. 


Carl Maurana, principal of the Saegertown High School, ad- 
dressed the Crawford County Historical Society in Meadville on 
March 14 on “The History of the Saegertown Area School Dis- 
trict." The April 11 meeting heard Raymond P. Shafer discuss 
the “Origin of the Meadville Chamber of Commerce.” 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County has had a full set 
of programs this year. In February it held its annual Lincoln- 
Washington Day Tea and Open House, and it also heard on 
February 18 Lieutenant Colonel J. Duncan Campbell speak on his 
“Discovery of a Colonial Household Site in Dauphin County.” At 
the March 18 meeting Carl B. Stoner gave an illustrated talk on 
“Views of Old Harrisburg,” and Frank G. Roth spoke on “The 
Inauguration of James Buchanan.” Judge Homer L. Kreider ad- 
dressed the Society on “Pennsylvania and the Bill of Rights” at 
the meeting on April 15, and in May Dr. Lewis W. Rathgeber 
spoke on the Democratic state conventions held in Harrisburg. 


Walter A. Steigleman, editor of the Chester Times, was prin- 
cipal speaker before the April 29 meeting of the Delaware County 
Historical Society, discussing the topic, “Newspapers.” 


The Erie County Historical Society held its annual business 
meeting at a dinner on March 29 at the Eastminster Presbyterian 
Church. Walter Jack of the Erie Times presented “The History 
of Erie County Told with the Aid of Slides.” The Society’s pub- 
lication, the Erie County Historical Primer, featured in its March, 
1957, issue “Erie and the War of 1812.” 
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The Fort LeBoeuf Historical Association met with the Teachers 
Workshop of Erie County in Lawrence Park on March 22 and 
heard a talk by Miss Miriam Kuhns on the Aztec ruins of Mexico. 


Dr. William P. Harbeson spoke to the Germantown Historical 
Society on April 18 on “The Odd Ways of a Junk Collector.” The 
Society held its annual tour of Germantown’s historic houses on 
May 18 and heard a talk by Judge Harold Saylor on “The Old 
and New in Germantown.” The last regular meeting for the 
season was the garden party on June 6 in the garden of the 
Society’s museum. 


Among the speakers at the Pennsylvania State University His- 
tory Round Table during March and April were Robert K. 
Murray, Philip S. Klein, Patricia Morrison, and Robert Fitz- 
gerald. On April 27 and 28, the organization visited Gettysburg 
on its annual spring tour. 


The Huntingdon County Historical Society has recently re- 
decorated the Society rooms and installed new display cases. 


At its meeting on May 3 the Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety of Indiana County heard the “Story of the Wheatfields” 
under the leadership of Ralph O. Trexler. 


The Keystonians met in Lemoyne on April 18 to hear Colonel 
William N. Boaz, Jr., USAF, speak on “Powerful Means, Peace- 
ful Ends.” The meeting on May 18 heard Mrs. Jeanette Barres 
Zug talk on “The History of the Moravians in Pennsylvania.” 
The organization made its annual tour on June 22, visiting Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth. 


The King of Prussia Historical Society sponsored special tours 
of Valley Forge and Upper Merion Township during Upper 
Merion Week, May 6-12. 


Dr. B. Franklin Royer spoke on “Descendants of Elizabeth 
Brown” to the Kittochtinny Historical Society at its meeting on 
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January 31. Among these descendants was William Findlay, gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, 1817-1820. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society, which recently moved 
into its new Willson Memorial Building, has begun a campaign to 
raise a $60,000 endowment and to increase its membership to one 
thousand. Dr. Carlton O. Wittlinger addressed the Society on 
April 5 on “Manufacturing in Lancaster County.” 


Among the projects undertaken by the Lebanon County His- 
torical Society are the making of colored post cards of historic 
spots in the county and the microfilming of the Lebanon Courier. 
At the Society meeting on March 25 W. H. Worrilow spoke on 
the life of James Lick, millionaire native of the county, who en- 
dowed the famous Lick Observatory in California. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of organized public opinion by its success in preventing 
the destruction of Bogert’s covered bridge in the county. More 
than 12,000 signatures were obtained for petitions to Governor 
Leader, and active support was also given by the Allentown Call- 
Chronicle. At the Society's annual meeting on April 13, Professor 
and Mrs. Russell S. Baver gave an illustrated lecture on “Old 
Customs of the Pennsylvania German People.” 


The Lower Merion Historical Society at its annual meeting on 
May 20 heard Dr. Douglas MacFarlan, president of the Society, 
speak on “The Welsh Come to Pennsylvania.” 


The Mifflin County Historical Society plans to publish this year 
a chronological list of historical events in the county under the 
title, “Two Hundred Years,” and to reprint The Genesis of Mifflin 
County, a booklet first printed in 1939. 


Dr. Robert D. May, president of the King of Prussia Historical 
Society, gave an illustrated lecture on “Historic Preservation— 
A Proposed Plan for Upper Merion Township” to the Historical 
Society of Montgomery County on April 27 at Norristown. The 
Society has undertaken a new project looking toward the estab- 
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lishment of a file of photographs and historical sketches of all the 
old houses in Montgomery County. 


The Muncy Historical Society and Museum of History reports 
that its meetings in 1956-1957 have been attended by capacity 
houses on every occasion. The programs included the following: 
January 18, Marshall R. Anspach on “The Importance of Salt 
on the Frontier”; February 15, Dr. Paul B. Reis on “Antique 
Guns”; March 15, Dr. P. A. Ray on “The Christmas Week 
Institutes of the Muncy Normal School”; April 26, Colonel Frank 
W. Melvin on “Pennsylvania’s Historical Awakening”; and May 
10, Dr. Paul N. Perrot on “An Introduction to the History of 
Glass.” 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
held its formal opening of the Illick Library Annex at its annual 
meeting on May 15. The principal speaker was David B. Skill- 
man, who talked on “Easton’s Revolutionary Committee of 
Safety.” 


The Old York Road Historical Society on May 4 made its 
annual spring tour by visiting “Andalusia” and “The Dell,” famous 
Biddle family homes in Bucks County. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has recently held a 
membership drive with notable success. More than 2,100 persons 
now belong to this oldest of Pennsylvania historical societies. 


At its April 19 meeting the Pennsylvania Historical Junto of 
Washington, D. C., heard Rogers W. Young of the National 
Park Service talk on “Hopewell Village National Historic Site— 
Past and Future.” 


The Pottstown Historical Society made its spring pilgrimage on 
May 4, visiting 1704 House, Brandywine Battlefield, Strode’s 
Mill, Birmingham Meeting, Eleutherian Mills, and Longwood 
Gardens. At the annual meeting on May 20 the Society heard 
Dr. S. K. Stevens of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
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Commission, who spoke on “Looking Ahead in Pennsylvania 
History.” 


The Presbyterian Historical Society in Philadelphia has re- 
cently published The Presbyterian Enterprise: Sources of Amer- 
ican Presbyterian History, edited by Maurice W. Armstrong, 
Lefferts A. Loetscher, and Charles A. Anderson. 


Dr. Amandus Johnson spoke to the Radnor Historical Society 
on March 13 on “Nearby Swedish Settlements and Settlers.” At 
the annual meeting in May, the speaker was Mrs. Elinor Gordon 
who talked on “Antique Lowestoft.” 


The Snyder County Historical Society issued Vol. III, No. 10, 
of its Bulletin in February. In addition to several articles, it con- 
tains an index of all the material published in the Bulletin from 
January, 1914, to January, 1957. The Society met with the Junior 
Historical Society of the Selinsgrove Joint High School on 
April 26. 


This year is the “Golden Anniversary” for the Susquehanna 
Historical and Free Library Association of Montrose. A new 
$55,000 addition to the present building is now under construction 
and is expected to be completed in November. The Society during 
the past year has conducted a program of quarterly broadcasts 
over the local radio station. 


The Warren County Historical Society heard J. H. Alexander 
on January 23 speak on the career of his father, W. J. Alexander, 
in the Civil War. The Society recently lost its president, when 
Michael Siegel moved from Warren to Florida. The Society 
project for the rehabilitation of the Cornplanter monument has 
been completed through the aid of the local American Legion post 
and an appropriation of the General Assembly. 

Members of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
March 18, 1957, heard Charles M. Stotz talk on “The Forest and 
the Fort,” a chalk-talk on the problems of frontier warfare. The 
April 15 lecture by Thomas S. Buechner, director of the Corning 
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Museum of Glass, was devoted to “The German Tradition in 
Glassmaking.” The final lectures of the series were given on May 
23 by graduate students in history from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. George H. Roadman spoke on “Washington (Pa.) News- 
paper Battles, 1817-1825,” and Robert D. Ilisevich on “Galusha 
Grow—Pennsylvania’s Champion of the Homestead Act.” 


The Historical Society of York County held its annual Fastnacht 
Party on March 5, 1957, with a special exhibit of materials from 
a newly-acquired collection on American theatrical history. The 
Society has recently appointed Charles Edward Strack to a full- 
time position as curator of its museum collections. His first project 
was the cataloging and arranging of the materials in the Laucks 
Farm and Crafts Museum at Red Lion. He will also plan the 
museum exhibits in the Society’s new headquarters at 250 East 
Market Street. No date for removal to the new building has 
yet been set. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association is making good prog- 
ress with its plans for the celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the city. Among the projects now under 
way is the building of an amphitheater with a triptych stage, 
probably on barges, at Point Park. This will be the setting for the 
historical drama being written by Kermit Hunter, writer of “Unto 
These Hills.” Another project being considered by the Associa- 
tion is the erection of a “Frontier Village,” to be a living attrac- 
tion at museum level of the industry, arts, business, and crafts of 
the early settlers of the Pittsburgh region. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia has recently made a notable 
addition to its collection of Pennsylvania German imprints. The 
Borneman Collection, acquired in 1955, has been enriched by the 
purchase of 250 additional imprints. The original collection, cover- 
ing a hundred-year period from the 1730's, is particularly strong 
in the earliest imprints in German from the presses of Franklin, 
Christopher Saur, and the Ephrata Brotherhood. The additions 
materially strengthen the collection in the books of the early presses 
of Lancaster, Carlisle, Reading, York, Easton, Harrisburg, and as 
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far away as New Berlin, Canada. The total number of printing 
centers represented has been increased from thirty-six to forty-one. 


The Mid-Western Council for the Social Studies held its annual 
spring conference at Slippery Rock State Teachers College on 
April 13, 1957. The topic was “Industry and Labor Look at the 
Social Studies Program in the Public Schools.” Herman J. Spoerer 
of Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company spoke for industry, and 
Ray Kluz of the United Steelworkers of America for labor. 


Among the Pennsylvanians taking part in the program of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
May 2-4, 1957, were J. Cutler Andrews of Chatham College, 
Malcolm Freiberg of Pennsylvania State University, and Thomas 
C. Cochran of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Department of History at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has announced the promotion of Robert Schwarz to associate 
professor and G. M. Ellis to assistant professor. Professor P. L. 
Ward is a joint editor of a new edition of William Lambarde’s 
Archeion published this spring. 


Miss Belva Jemison of the Department of History of Linden Hall 
Junior College and Academy for Girls is preparing a textbook 
in American history for the use of college students. 


Professor Robert H. Ewing, head of the history department of 
Lycoming College, will be on leave during the 1957-1958 session. 
Michael M. Wargo will serve as acting head of the history staff 
during his absence. A chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, national hon- 
orary historical fraternity, has been established at the College 
during the past year. 


Warren W. Hassler, Jr., instructor in history at Pennsylvania 
State University, who took part in the last annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association at York, is the author of 
General George B. McClellan: Shield of the Union, which was 
published in March by the Louisiana State University Press. 
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A number of fellowships have been received recently by the 
faculty of the Department of History at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Professor Kent Forster has been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki during the past year as a Fulbright Fellow 
to Finland. Assistant Professor Edward C. Thaden has received 
a Fulbright Fellowship to the same country for 1957-1958. .As- 
sociate Professor John A. DeNovo has been at Harvard in 1956- 
1957 on a Ford Foundation Fellowship in international relations. 
Assistant Professor H. Trevor Colbourn has been awarded the 
Library Company of Philadelphia Fellowship in American Studies 
fer 1957-1958. 


Dr. Robert D. Duncan was appointed chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Social Studies in Slippery Rock State Teachers College 
last fall to succeed Dr. Harold Wieand, who became Dean of In- 
struction. The Department added Dr. Anthony Kubek to its staff 
as professor of political science. 


Professor Frederick B. Tolles of Swarthmore College took part 
in a symposium on Seventeenth-Century American History at Wil- 
liamsburg on April 8-11. The symposium was sponsored by the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture as part of the 
Jamestown Festival, celebrating the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Jamestown. 


Three new members will be added to the history staff at Temple 
University in the fall of 1957. Dr. Robert C. Johnson has been 
appointed assistant professor, and Lorna Horn and Robert 
Schwoebel as instructors. Dr. James A. Barnes of the Department 
was elected to the Executive Committee of the Teachers Section 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. He will be on 
sabbatical leave for the first semester of the 1957-1958 session. Dr. 
Harry M. Tinkcom, associate professor of history, has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean of the College of Liberal Arts. Dr. Edwin 
B. Bronner and Dr. Lawrence C. Ealy have been appointed to 
the editorial board of the American Journal of Legal History. 


During the past year, Dr. John A. Carpenter has been appointed 
assistant professor of history at Washington and Jefferson College. 
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le The Department of History at Wilkes College has appointed 
2 Dr. Bronis Kaslas assistant professor. Richmond Williams, di- 
i- rector of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, will 
W teach some courses in the day school during the 1957-1958 session. 
d During the fall of 1957, Dr. Hob-cheung Mui of the Department 
“ will be on leave in England to do research on English social his- 
- tory. Mrs. Mui, who teaches sociology, will accompany him. 

e Bradley J. Culbertson was appointed to the history staff of 
Ss York Junior College during the past year. 


Dr. Henry J. Young, Senior Archivist with the Pennsylvania 
2 Historical and Museum Commission, has accepted an appoint- 
€ ment, effective September 1, with Dickinson College as Assistant 
Professor of History and Curator of Dickinsoniana. 











BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
EpItED By NORMAN B. WILKINSON 


William Penn: A Biography. By Catherine Owens Peare. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. Pp. 448. $6.00.) 


William Penn was a remarkable man in his own period of history, and 
he stands out as one looks back over the years. Close adviser to one king 
of England and friend of others who sat upon the throne, he was also 
associated with the republican, Algernon Sydney, the Whig philosopher, 
John Locke, and the democratic mystic, George Fox. Powerful advocate of 
religious toleration, vigorous defender of the natural rights of man, he was 
privileged to try some of his ideas in the “Holy Experiment” in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Penn was a very persuasive man. He could persuade the Crown to give 
him the freedom of a prisoner, or return him a colony which had been 
seized during a war emergency. He could convince a jury that he was not 
guilty as charged and that the entire framework of the Common Law would 
come tumbling down if he was not acquitted. He could woo and win a 
much younger woman who had strong doubts about marrying a widower 
in his fifties. He could pacify a colony which had been wrangling with him 
for fifteen years, and have it eating out of his hand in a matter of weeks 
when he was on the scene to put his magnetic personality to work. 

Penn also suffered from some weaknesses. Perhaps his greatest failing 
was his inability to judge his subordinates. Philip Ford duped him out- 
rageously for years before he became aware of what was happening. Two 
of his choices as Deputy Governor, John Blackwell and John Evans, were 
utterly unsuited to govern Pennsylvania. On the other hand, he was for- 
tunate in the choice of James Logan as his representative in the province 
after 1701. He was a dedicated Quaker, gave a great deal of himself to 
the Society, but he sometimes allowed expediency to interfere with his 
principles, which weakened his position among Friends. For example, he 
promised the Crown that Pennsylvania would share in the common defense 
of the English colonies against the French, in order to regain the province 
in 1694, despite the fact that Quakers did not believe even in defensive 
wars. His last biographer before the present one, William Wistar Comfort, 
wrote: “He was not careful enough in money matters to have served as 
the treasurer even of a sewing circle.’ He was a great man despite his 
failings, his weaknesses are proof of his humanity, and give ordinary mortals 
who know their own inadequacies hope that they may yet accomplish 
something worthwhile. 

The present biography of William Penn will be useful and enlightening 
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to many people. It is in no sense a scholarly work, but does show clearly 
that the author spent a great deal of time and effort upon it. There is a 
great deal of detail in the book, much of it interesting, some of it repetitious, 
and it probably describes the day-to-day events in Penn’s life in greater 
detail than any previous biography. For example, sixteen pages are devoted 
to a very complete report on his second visit to Holland and Germany in 
1677. The day by day examination of his activities is sometimes quite 
revealing. 

In addition to describing the important public life of this seventeenth 
century figure, the author has made an effort to portray Penn the family 
man, father of fifteen children, the patient suitor in his twenties, and the 
less patient suitor in his fifties. The fact that Penn had little influence 
upon his children despite his persuasive personality has never been ex- 
plained in a satisfactory manner, and the present biographer has not come 
any closer than her predecessors. The letters which Penn wrote to Hannah 
Callowhill during their courtship scarcely justify the description found on 
the dust jacket of the book. “My best love embraces thee, which springs 
from that fountain of love and life, which time, distance nor disappointments, 
can ever wear out, nor the floods of many and great waters ever quench.” 
He wrote nearly the same words to the Quakers in Philadelphia. None of 
Hannah Callowhill’s letters from this period are extant. 

As the reviewer read the chapters in which Penn’s connections with 
Pennsylvania were discussed, a number of questions were raised. Two of 
these will be mentioned. On page 335 the author writes of the wealthy 
Philadelphians who would not lend Penn money in 1694. Philadelphians 
eventually became wealthy, but they were not wealthy in 1694, a dozen 
years after the province was founded. Business letters of the period indicate 
a definite shortage of currency as well as credit in England. The author 
discovers this fact herself fifty pages later in the Penn-Logan Corre- 
spondence. In discussing the Great Law passed in 1682, the author is not 
aware of the research done on this subject by Marvin W. Schlegel which 
was published in Volume XI of PENNsyLVANIA History. In fact, she gives 
no indication that she is aware of this journal which has published a 
number of important articles related to her topic. While there are no foot- 
notes, sources are noted for at least some of the quotes and factual data 
on each page in extensive notes at the end of the book. Nearly one hundred 
items are listed in a selective bibliography of the more important of Penn’s 
writings. 

The book will provide a very interesting portrayal of William Penn for 
the general reader. The author has made Penn come to life, and she leaves 
the reader with a definite feeling of identification with one of the great men 
of the seventeenth century. Certainly this new study should be on the 
shelves of every school in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and it will 
find its way to a great many other shelves as well. 


The serious scholar will continue to rely upon the biographies by William 
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I. Hull and Edward C. O. Beatty, but there has been a need for a more 
popular biography and the present work fills that gap admirably. 
Temple University Epwin B. BRONNER 


From Merchants to “Colour Men”: Five Generations of Samuel Wetherill’s 
White Lead Business. By Miriam Hussey. [University of Pennsylvania, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Industrial Research De- 
partment, Research Studies, XXXIX.] (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1956. Pp. 149. $5.00.) 


This small volume is an excellent study in business history. It is an 
economic and statistical account of the development of the Wetherill com- 
panies of Philadelphia, whose control and management remained in the 
hands of the Wetherill family from the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries. 

The author, who is Research Associate of the Industrial Research Unit, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, has had long experience in 
the field of economic history, having collaborated in a number of Industrial 
Research Studies sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania. 

In the late eighteenth century, Samuel Wetherill of Philadelphia, a mer- 
chant and importer, established a store in which were sold paint, drugs, and 
other commodities. During the “Restrictive Period’ which preceded and 
accompanied the War of 1812, Wetherill and a son (Samuel, Jr.) set up 
their own factory for the manufacture of white lead and paints. The store 
gradually became a subsidiary enterprise and eventually was sold. During 
the three following generations of Wetherill entrepreneurship, the lead 
factory became the principal and finally the exclusive function of the family- 
controlled companies. In the early years of their industrial development, 
the Wetherills engaged in a variety of manufacturing activities; but by the 
late nineteenth century they were “colour men,” specializing in the produc- 
tion of white lead and paints. 

Although the Wetherills did not become “Captains of Industry,” they did 
succeed in conducting a successful business of intermediate or moderate 
size for five generations. The remarkable thing is that during this entire 
period, through war and fluctuating peacetime economic conditions, they 
retained the ownership and most of the managerial functions of their enter- 
prises within their family circle. The Wetherills specialized in products of 
high quality, conducted a basically honest if shrewd business, and pioneered 
in technological advances in their field. They were not involved in war 
profiteering to any considerable degree. Nevertheless, they were not averse 
to occasional sharp business practices: by secret competitive agreements 
among their own selling agents they played one agent against another; 
they held their employees’ wages to a minimum after 1876; and as late 
as 1882 they discharged employees who went on strike. 

Miriam Hussey’s book is based on the business records and letter books 
of the Wetherill companies, consisting of over eight hundred volumes and 
ranging in dates from 1762 to 1933. The author emphasizes the nineteenth 
century activities of the company and terminates most phases of her study 
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at approximately the year 1896. She traces the history of the companies 
and presents statistical tables and summaries of their business methods, 
manufacturing processes, labor force, and managerial policies. In the course 
of this discussion she goes into much detail on prices, sources of supplies, 
production costs and records, wages, sales, distribution of products, credit 
terms, profit and loss, and many other factors. 

Miss Hussey has summarized admirably and concisely the history of the 
Wetherill companies from this complicated and extensive data. She has 
performed with distinction the difficult and tedious task of preparing 
statistical tables and summaries, and has drawn careful conclusions. Her 
immense undertaking was made heavier by the absence of much vital in- 
formation from the records and by the changing and often unorthodox book- 
keeping methods employed by the companies’ accountants. These considera- 
tions should be borne in mind if some passages in the text appear somewhat 
complicated (for example, on pages 27, 30-32). She has identified clearly 
the twelve Wetherills (often with similar names) who appear in the 
records, and the thirty-six titles used by the companies over the years. 

Business history can be written from a variety of approaches. Miriam 
Hussey’s approach is, as one would expect, concerned with the statistical 
and technical aspects of her story. Her book is intended for the specialist 
in such areas as economic history, business administration, and statistics. 
She devotes careful attention to the local, national, and world historical back- 
ground of her period, but mainly for the purpose of explaining changes in 
profit and loss, prices, wages and other production costs, sales, technology, 
etc. Thus her approach can be contrasted with that used in another excellent 
Philadelphia business history of recent years, Nicholas B. Wainwright’s A 
Philadelphia Story (1952), the history of the Hand-in-Hand fire insurance 
company, which places more emphasis upon the history of the Philadelphia 
area and less upon the technical aspects of the business. 

Since Miss Hussey’s work rests primarily on the business records of the 
Wetherill family, she is quite in order in omitting a bibliography. Her 
detailed footnotes demonstrate wide research in additional sources and sec- 
ondary materials. The illustrations in the book consist of reproductions of 
contemporary prints showing mainly the companies’ physical properties 
and samples of their advertising matter. They add authentic bits of local 
color to the narrative. 

West Virginia University Wiram D. Barns 


The Letter Book of Jacob Weiss, Deputy Quartermaster General of the 
Revolution. Melville J. Boyer, Editor. Proceedings of the Lehigh County 
Historical Society, Volume XXI (Allentown, 1956). 


Jacob Weiss (1750-1839) lived in Northampton and Lehigh counties and 
during his service as supply officer with the Revolutionary Army wrote 
from eight different camps some 250 letters which date from June, 1778, 
to December, 1781. 

The Weiss letters were produced during two distinct periods of service. 
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From 1778 to September, 1780, he traveled with the Continental Army as 
a civilian deputy to General Nathanael Greene. At this time it was his 
business to requisition such diverse items as canteens, wagons and harness, 
ink powder, camp kettles, and for some unexplained use, hundredweights 
of chalk. Apparently he procured every sort of item except munitions, food 
and clothing. His assignments were often troublesome. “’Tis enough to 
puzzle a Priest,” he writes at one point, “to know what an Army is con- 
stantly wanting.” 

The current tribulations of the common soldier are vividly reflected in 
Weiss’s comment regarding a certain lot of army shoes: “The Soals are 
made of Green Leather & such as are obliged to wear them have their 
feet constantly wet, and consequently their Lives are thereby Endangered. 
The Sewing of the Shoes are [sic] so very Wretched, that they Rip in the 
course of three or four Days wear.” 

From September, 1780, on to the end of the War, Weiss served in 
Pennsylvania, being stationed at Easton as an assistant to Colonel Samuel 
Miles, Deputy Quartermaster General for the Commonwealth. During this 
period Weiss’s correspondence was limited to the transportation of. supplies 
and the billeting of half-starved army horses. His letters end in December, 
1781. 

The Letter Book is well edited and throws light on a subject too much 
neglected. Its preface is by Dr. Victor L. Johnson, a scholar whose own 
valuable study of the Revolutionary system of army supply is now un- 
happily out of print. The editor’s introduction contains a useful biographical 
sketch of Jacob Weiss, who was obviously a man of parts, bothswith the 
army and later as an entrepreneur. The latter part of the text may espe- 
cially interest the specialist because of its administrative relationship to a 
1781-1782 volume now at the Library of Congress, an unpublished letter- 
book produced by Samuel Miles, Weiss’s superior. 

Such of the publication as is devoted to reporting the business of the 
Lehigh County Historical Society, pages 137 to 156, is less successful. It 
would seem that this chaotic series of lists should have been organized and 
enlarged or, as an alternative, should have been omitted. The schedule of 
library accessions is deficient in bibliographic detail, and there is included 
no statement of finances. 

Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission Henry J. YouNG 


They Met at Gettysburg. By Edward J. Stackpole. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Eagle 
Books, 1956. Pp. 342. $4.95.) 


To the mind of the average American there is one battle of the American 
Civil War, and probably of our entire history, that stands out above all 
others—Gettysburg. Over the years there has grown a vast literature on 
the campaign. Probably more Americans visit the battlefield itself than any 
other and there obtain their first taste of military history. Out of all the 
welter of books, pamphlets, and articles arises the fact that there still 
remains work to be done on Gettysburg in two general categories. 
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First, there should be a lengthy, scholarly, detailed, yet lively study of 
the campaign from all possible facets, as was done for Chancellorsville by 
John Bigelow, Jr. The other book is much more easily obtained. It has 
already been attempted in some form several times. That, of course, is the 
readable, general account of the campaign and battle for the average 
history-minded individual, and for the thousands who have and will visit 
the battlefield. A guidebook to understanding a battle is almost essential ; 
some, quite successful, have been written for Gettysburg. So, when this 
reviewer first heard of Mr. Stackpole’s They Met at Gettysburg he asked 
the question—why another general history? It seemed there was nothing 
left to relate unless one went very deeply into it. 

These doubts were in large part erased by the book itself. There still 
is a feeling that this is a guidebook with nothing really new—no new inter- 
pretation, no new diaries or letters, and, in fact, it does not even make 
use of some of the literature available. However, evaluating the volume in 
total aspect, the reviewer unhesitatingly recommends it to the questioning 
novice who asks, “What should I read about Gettysburg?” 

For the hobbyist or the student there is little or nothing new although 
the book provides a worthy refresher course. But in accomplishing the 
admirable aim of a first-rate guidebook there are things omitted which 
would have increased its present value. For instance, there are relatively 
few eyewitness accounts, especially of privates, and little recourse to 
regimental or personal histories. There is a dismally brief bibliography of 
only twenty-four titles, one or two of which are dubious. But perhaps this 
is meant as only a partial bibliography, which it must certainly be. No one 
wants to load a book down with reader-killing annotations, but even the 
general reader deserves access to other material. The book is quite well 
illustrated, mainly with familiar drawings. The maps are not what would 
be expected. Some of them are very hard indeed to read. 

Mr. Stackpole, who is to be congratulated for his many worthy publishing 
ventures in military history, is to be further credited with excellent over- 
all accuracy in They Met at Gettysburg. Personally acquainted with the 
ground, he has obtained the help of some of the best authorities on the 
battle, and the results are gratifying. The style of the book is readable; 
it moves along with a smooth and easy pace. More first names and 
biographical background of leading characters could clear up some ques- 
tions the uninitiated cannot answer for himself. The art of writing military 
history simply and readably is a difficult one, but to a large extent Mr. 
Stackpole has achieved it. 

The author very wisely sets the stage with the invasion of the North 
by the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia early in the summer of 
1863. He is aware of its overconfidence, its mistakes, the lack of secrecy, 
the bad logistics. There is a good, objective analysis of Stuart’s ride around 
the Union Army, along with a discussion of Lee’s failure to make full use 
of his cavalry. 

Moving into the battle itself, the author not only makes the action clear 
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but sets forth the several major controversies such as those over action, 
or lack of action, by Lee, Longstreet, Ewell, Meade, Sickles and others. 
Of the famous difficulties involving Longstreet and Lee he says the two 
Confederates were “far apart in their military thinking,” but he does not 
exonerate either man. He points out that Lee could have won between 3 p.m. 
July 1 and 3 p.m. July 2, “had Longstreet, Ewell and Hill reacted indi- 
vidually and unitedly as a team in response to Lee’s wishes and in accord- 
ance with his plans.”” Mr. Stackpole shows that the principles of war are 
the same in this atomic age as they were in the ’60’s. His policy of indicat- 
ing corps sometimes by numbers and sometimes by the commander may 
muddle the less discerning reader. 

Presented here is the battle from the early movements to the lost Federal 
opportunities during Lee’s retreat. With that story is a clear, usually im- 
partial dissection and evaluation of the many problems, criticisms and re- 
criminations that arose after Gettysburg. For, if Americans never look at 
another battlefield or read another book on the Civil War, this retelling 
of the “massive slugging match between heavyweights” will add considerably 
to their appreciation of their nation and, we hope, will lead them on to 
further reading, enjoyment and understanding. 

Oak Park, Ill. E. B. Lone 


House of Decision: December—1776. By Ann Hawkes Hutton. (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, 1956. Pp. 151. $2.50.) 


In mid-December, 1776, Washington resolved, according to the historian 
Bancroft, “to attempt a stroke upon the forces of the enemy, who lay a 
good deal scattered, and to all appearances in a state of security,” as soon 
as he could be joined by the troops of Lee. After gathering the exact ac- 
counts of New Jersey and its best military positions, Washington ordered 
all boats to be seized far up all the little streams that flowed into the 
Delaware, and strengthening his forces he waited for the opportune moment 
to launch an attack on Trenton. The final decision to march against Trenton 
was made in the Thompson-Neely House, headquarters for Lord Stirling, 
at present Washington Crossing Park, Pennsylvania, where the Commander- 
in-Chief met with Generals Stirling, Mercer, Sullivan, and Greene. Thus 
the Thompson-Neely House “had become forever—A House of Decision.” 

Mrs. Hutton, using the Thompson-Neely House as a focal point, writes 
entertainingly about colonial life in the late seventeenth as well as the 
eighteenth century. She introduces us to John Pidcock, the original owner 
of the rude cabin from which developed the “House of Decision,” and leads 
the reader through the haze of litigation and trouble surrounding that un- 
fortunate man, his heirs, and successors, until the property came into the 
hands of Robert Thompson on April 10, 1761. By tracing the ownership and 
development of this property, the author is able to describe and comment 
on such things as the want of good roads in colonial Pennsylvania, the 
abundance of wild life, the variety of hardwoods in the forests, the friend- 
liness of the Lenni-Lenapes, the Swedish influence on log huts, the house- 
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hold furnishings of the day, the mode of dress, the intricacies of colonial 
currency, medicinal practices, and anecdotes and legends surrounding some 
ot the inhabitants of the country in the vicinity of Bowman’s Hill, including 
a document dated May 31, 1723, “possibly the oldest American mining lease.” 

Lord Stirling, to whom Washington entrusted the task of protecting the 
west bank of the Delaware, chose the Thompson-Neely house—“the best 
one along the Delaware between the Yardley ferry and Coryell’s”—as his 
headquarters. In describing General Lord Stirling and others who visited 
him at his headquarters in those fateful days of 1776, Mrs. Hutton shows 
her skill in making history come to life. Her vignettes of those who 
gathered at the “House of Decision” are clear and sympathetic. One admires 
the daring and dependable Lord Stirling; the patient but determined and 
humane Washington; the brave and impetuous young officers, William 
Washington and James Monroe. Other notables are brought into the pic- 
ture, among whom are John Fitch, Drs. John Warren and William Shippen, 
Jr., the Dickinsons, Generals Mercer and Cadwallader, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, John Marshall, James Alexander, Tom Paine, and on the side of the 
opposition, the English commander, Grant, and the commanding officer 
of the Hessians at Trenton, Rall. 

The book is illustrated with six excellent pen drawings by Henry T. 
MacNeill. The format is good, but there is no index. There is an introduc- 
tion by Colonel Cumming, curator of the Bucks County Historical Society, 
and a six-page acknowledgment by the author in which she gives credit 
to many individuals and organizations which helped to restore the Thompson- 
Neely House. There is also a brief, uncritical bibliography. 

The book is obviously a work of love, but at times the author takes 
liberties with the subject matter, which mars the complete accuracy of the 
book. Too often she uses such words and phrases as “probably,” “perhaps,” 
“supposedly,” “undoubtedly,” “may well have,” “possibly,” “it is entirely 
logical that,” “which may have”’—all which create a doubt in the mind of 
the reader as to the authenticity of the statements or claims. In order to 
show Washington’s compassion for his men, the author describes a ground 
floor room in the Thompson-Neely House where the sick and wounded were 
nursed, and has this comment about the General’s encounter with the sick 
and dying Captain James Moore: “Washington probably said quietly, 
‘General Stirling and I feel that you should be taken upstairs to his room. 
I would have a few words with you in private’” (p. 133). There is a grist 
mill near the “House of Decision” and she writes, “Washington undoubtedly 
took a special interest in this process because he was an experienced miller 
himself. He no doubt discussed with them the ways by which they could 
stretch the flour by mixing the “seconds” with the superfine to make a 
palatable bread for his troops” (p. 116). This is interesting but extraneous 
material and seems to have been incorporated as a bit of propaganda to 
have the old mill restored to working order. Moreover it is stretching the 
point a bit, too, when she introduces alleged discussions (like college “bull 
sessions,” she writes) between the principals at “Decision House” and then 
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adds (p. 109) : “Who knows but that the intense discussion which must have 
taken place here, kindled in Monroe the belief which led to his famous 
Monroe Doctrine, the doctrine that was to influence American foreign policy 
right up to the present day?” The Monroe Doctrine was a_ policy 
stated forty-seven years later and was largely formulated by John Quincy 
Adams. The author has projected an interesting bit of speculation but it 
is not good history. 

Wilson Boro Area Joint High School RicHarp I, SHELLING 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


History of American Technology. By John W. Oliver. (New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1956. Pp. 676. $6.50.) 

This long-awaited volume on American technology is a general and 
comprehensive survey of an important and broad field of knowledge. It 
begins with the first artisans and their European tools in a few of the 
earliest British settlements in America and ends with brief discussions of 
atomic power and the significance of automation. The major theme of the 
work centers in the advances achieved by Americans in developing “tools 
and techniques, inventions and devices to provide themselves with food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation and communication in abundance never 
before seen on the earth.” 

Professor Oliver’s treatment of technology is a broad one and the objec- 
tives of his study go beyond the usual concept of technology as the systematic 
knowledge of applied science in agriculture, industry, mining, transportation 
and power production. The book, especially the first half, therefore, includes 
information on many subjects that do not ordinarily come within the scope 
of technology and touches on such topics as Captain Kidd and other pirates 
of the colonial period, the rise of the postal system in British America, 
medical contributions of some early American physicians and the work of 
David Rittenhouse in astronomy, which led to the “observation of the solar 
and lunar eclipse, the transit of Mercury and Uranus, and to the discovery 
of a comet in 1793” in addition to other aspects of his scientific endeavors. 
This procedure is in keeping with the author’s broad objectives. The last 
half of the book is more in accord with the usual definition of technology. 

The scientific background is well treated and many organizations, from 
the American Philosophical Society to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, are described, while a number of scientific pe- 
riodicals are quoted or mentioned. However, little space has been given 
to the relationships between science and invention which have resulted in 
social change. On the other hand, examples are given of the effects of in- 
vention upon society, as for instance, a few of the results of air conditioning 
upon society and the changes brought about in the steel industry by the 
adaptation of the Thomas-Gilchrist process in using iron ores with a high 
phosphorous content. One would wish that Professor Oliver had carried 
his analyses of such aspects of invention much further, such as the stimula- 
tion, brought about by air conditioning, on the growth of factories in the 
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warmer parts of the United States, and the influence of war planes and 
projectiles on international relations. Such a treatment no doubt, would have 
made a large book much larger and perhaps would have led to a multi- 
volume set, such as “The History of Science” which is in progress in 
England at the present time. 

Little attention has been given to some aspects of the subject of tech- 
nology. There is no discussion of the development of machinery made of 
wood, as in the gristmills and sawmills of the eighteenth century, nor is 
mention made of the advances in wooden machinery in textile and other 
industries during the first part of the nineteenth century when American 
firms became noted in this field. The many inventions, such as various types 
of wooden gears, helped to prepare the way for iron and steel machinery 
in which Americans were to exhibit so great a proficiency. A chapter on 
“American Technology Goes Abroad” chiefly treats American triumphs— 
particularly agricultural, such as the McCormick reaper—in European ex- 
positions in the decade after 1850. The contributions of European immi- 
grants and technology to American development are given brief notice in 
spite of the fact that many important changes had their beginnings in ideas 
imported from foreign countries. 

In a pioneer work of this type, which treats the general history of Amer- 
ican technology, it is perhaps inevitable that some errors should creep in. 
Generalities and inaccuracy of detail are usually responsible for these. For 
example, fulling shops or mills—where cloth was fulled—go back to the 
earliest colonial days and were not an innovation of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; but more serious are some of the statements about military and naval 
technological advances of the Civil War. Serious students of technology 
will bemoan the lack of a bibliography in so important a work. There is 
occasional documentation and a brief list of references is placed at the 
end of each chapter. A carefully selected bibliography would have been of 
great value. 

The volume is written in a simple, concise and readable style. One feels 
the enthusiasm and fervor of the author for his work in his presentation 
of the many topics discussed. He does not disguise his zeal for the belief 
that “Yankee ingenuity” has been responsible for the changes that have 
taken place in the period from the crude life of wilderness days to the 
American way of life today. He concludes that in spite of its long history, 
American technology is still in its infancy and that recent developments are 
merely indications of what is to come in the future. The book is a contribu- 
tion to American history. 

University of Pennsylvania Artuur C. BINING 


Advance Agents of American Destiny. By Roy F. Nichols. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1956. Pp. 254. $5.00.) 


The exploits of many obscure individuals who widened the bounds of 
United States enterprise and trade, accumulated information, and dis- 
seminated the blessings of democracy and freedom in remote parts of the 
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world, deserve illumination. These men were the advance agents, the path- 
markers, the progenitors of the American mission, in the Caribbean, the 
Pacific, and in Latin America for statesmen of later generations who ex- 
tended United States responsibility to these areas. 

In this interesting, readable little book Professor Nichols has chosen to 
review the activities of merchants who tried to establish trade contacts 
along the Spanish Main in the 1770’s and 1780's; the first United States 
consuls in Spanish Cuba; Richard Cleveland, trader to Spanish America; 
William Shaler, merchant, propagandist, diplomat, and scholar; the pros- 
pectors for guano on Caribbean and Pacific islands; and the officials of 
the United States Division of Territories and Island Possessions who estab- 
lished stopping-places for commercial airliners in the Pacific. 

Attention appropriately has been centered upon William Shaler and the 
guano prospectors—eight of the eleven chapters in the book deal with their 
remarkable exploits. Shaler was a trader and a diplomatic agent who sought 
“advantages for the new republic and spread the gospel of its newly forged 
liberties” in Spanish America and in the African Barbary state of Algiers. 
He visited the Spanish colonies first in 1802, with Richard Cleveland, when 
they took a cargo to Valparaiso, Chile. The ostensible purpose of this 
voyage was trade, but, as Dr. Nichols emphasizes, “they had a mission as 
well, a mission to scatter a few seeds of liberty.” Shaler carried with him 
copies of the Declaration of Independence in Spanish, as well as samples 
of American federal and state constitutions. 

Spanish officials refused to allow the Americans to sell their cargo, but 
this did not inhibit them from becoming acquainted with discontented 
Creoles, to whom Shaler presented his documents and explained his ideas 
of “rational liberty.” Following his discussions of rights and the potential 
profits of free trade, “almost, the star of liberty seemed gleaming in the 
Chilean heavens.” Later, as a diplomat, he did not enjoy the same success 
when he attempted to induce dissatisfied planters in Cuba to rebel, and tried 
to aid the republican cause in the revolution in Mexico. 

As peace commissioner and consul in Algiers, William Shaler’s contribu- 
tion to his country’s interests were far more substantial. With Captain 
Stephen Decatur, he was able to conclude a treaty with the rascally Dey 
in 1815, freeing his country from paying obnoxious tributes for protection 
of American merchantmen in the Mediterranean. When the Dey refused to 
ratify, the consul, with fortuitous assistance from the Royal Navy and a 
United States squadron, concluded a lasting treaty with the Algerines. 

3ut Shaler’s activities in Algiers were not confined exclusively to diplo- 
macy. During the thirteen years he spent there he pioneered in studies of 
Berber languages for the American Philosophical Society, and prepared a 
book entitled Sketches of Algiers, in which he advanced the idea that 
Christians should wipe out the pirates. The French, whom he attempted to 
influence, accomplished this task in 1830. 

While William Shaler sowed seeds of liberty in South America and 
improved United States-Algerine relations, the guano prospectors marked 
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the paths for imperialists in the Atlantic, Caribbean, and Pacific. These ad- 
vance agents searched dreary, desolate atolls and islets for bird deposits 
(guano) in response to demand for this fertilizer in the upper South. Their 
most influential financial backer and leader was an indefatigable New York 
merchant, Alfred G. Benson, who organized the American Guano Company 
in 1855. 

To make a fortune digging guano, Benson and his associates realized 
government backing for their projects was indispensable. Consequently, they 
directed a part of their energies to lobbying, and in May 1856 Congress 
passed a law providing that guano interests could protect their discoveries 
by registering them with the government. If no other nation claimed the 
islands in question, they would become a part of the United States as long 
as the supply of guano lasted. 

The Benson interests took immediate steps to make use of the law in 
the Pacific, but before they were able to file their discoveries with the 
State Department, one of their competitors put in a claim for Navassa, an 
islet “shaped like an oyster shell, . . . and so filled with holes as to have 
the appearance of a petrified sponge.” It was in the Caribbean about thirty 
miles west of Haiti. When the prospectors proved that this island was not 
under Haitian jurisdiction, its occupation by the United States was pro- 
claimed. “In this humble fashion, the American nation took its first step 
into the path of imperialism.” Navassa “was the first noncontiguous terri- 
tory to be announced formally as attached to the republic.” 

The objectives of the Pacific operators were dots on the map—Phoenix, 
Baker, Howland, Canton, and Enderbury Islands of the Phoenix Group 
north of Samoa, as well as Christmas and Jarvis lying several degrees to 
the east. Not only the American Guano Company, but the Pacific, Phoenix, 
and United States Guano Companies entered claims. So intense was the 
rivalry that the United States Guano Company, another Benson enterprise, 
claimed forty-two islands or groups, some of which did not exist. “It was 
suspected that these guano promoters . . . had taken old charts and listed 
as many islands as they could imagine were possessed of guano and thus 
attempted to monopolize any possible wealth.” 

But, alas, Benson’s well-laid plans to control all the guano in the Pacific 
were not consummated. During and after the Civil War, British and 
Australian guano firms made serious inroads into his empire and the United 
States government showed little interest. Samoa occupied the imperialists, 
and nitrates were more desired as fertilizer than bird deposits. 

Ultimately, the United States found uses for these guano atolls. Defense 
and commerce combined to renew interest and claims. During the 1930's 
the Navy Department used some as bases, while the Department of Com- 
merce employed others as air service stations for Pan-American clippers. 
Their names became part of the American vocabulary during World War 
II. Today, some of them are outposts in the far-flung United States de- 
fense system. 

Professor Nichols has recounted the exploits of these intrepid Americans 
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in a vivid, straightforward manner. Yet the book lacks a major theme, 
owing perhaps to the fact that it is comprised largely of articles written 
earlier by the author. But this is said not to detract from a thoroughly 
valuable volume. By bringing together his earlier studies in book form, 
the author has rescued some advance agents of American destiny from an 
obscurity they did not deserve. 

University of Pittsburgh Puiie I, MIrrerLInc 


The Land in the Fork, Pittsburgh 1753-1914. By Laura C. Frey. (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 182. $2.50.) 


Here is a wandering excursion into the social history of a city. The re- 
viewer has the distinct feeling he has passed this way before, led by the 
experienced hand of Leland Baldwin in his entertaining and popular his- 
tory of Pittsburgh published twenty years ago. 

Laura C. Frey contributes the woman’s touch to the story of a city and 
persistently compares the growth of this important industrial and com- 
mercial metropolis with female development. In 1775 “Pittsburgh shed her 
pinafore for a young girl’s dress.” A few years later the city entered her 
“teen age.” By the time of the Whiskey Rebellion “Pittsburgh was fast 
approaching womanhood,” and was being “wooed” by young manufacturers. 
“Before the turn of the nineteenth century suddenly Pittsburgh announced 
her engagement! She was to be a great manufacturer’s mate. . . .” At this 
point the reader inadvertently murmurs his congratulations, turns ten pages 
and discovers that the city has “skipped into the nineteenth century with 
all the earmarks of a young bride. . . .” At the close of the Civil War 
“Pittsburgh had become a woman of many talents,” and one is at last 
relieved to discover in the final chapter that the sprawling hill city “had 
become a lady of note.” 

Miss Frey’s style is verbally ornate, at times reminiscent of the style of 
the journals and editorials of the middle period from which she must have 
gained some of her material. This is impossible to substantiate, however, 
because the book contains no footnotes or bibliography of any kind. 

The chapters are short, some only two or three pages. There is little 
continuity. Social habits or events which strike the author’s fancy have been 
sketched. Throughout the book there is a strong evidence of Miss Frey’s 
love, an admitted nostalgia, for the past of her native city.. Possibly the 
best chapter deals with the glass industry. Another creditable section 
describes the medical facilities of Pittsburgh from the founding of the first 
hospital to 1914. 

The Land in the Fork is not a book for historians or students of history. 
It provides rapid reading for those who have a mild curiosity and would 
have a glimpse into Pittsburgh’s past. 

Thiel College FREDERICK M. BINDER 








